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ANTIPHONARIES OF METZ AND OF ST. GALL. 

I beg permission to reply under this heading to 
the query ‘Pope Adrian I. and Charlemagne’ (7" 
8. vii. 47). 

It seems to have been men, rather than books, 
that Charlemagne asked for, and Adrian sent, to 
revive the genuine Gregorian chant among the 
Franks. A monk of St. Gall in the eleventh 
century, Ekkehard IV., otherwise named Ekke- 
hardus Minimus, records the circumstance in his 
chronicle called ‘Casus [i.¢., de Casibus] Sancti 
Galli) cap. iii., as follows: — 

“Karolus Imperator cognomine Magnus......rogat 

iad ut iterum mittat Romanos cantuum gnaros 
in Franciam, Mittuntur secundum regis peticionem 
Petrus et Romanus,* et cantuum et septem liberalium 
artium paginis admodum imbuti, Metensem ecclesiam, 
ut priores | i. ¢,, as those formerly sent }, adituri.” 
As a matter of course the envoys took with them 
the necessary teaching “ apparatus,” in the form of 
transcripts from the Antiphonarium of St. Gregory 
the Great, which, we are told, was at that time 
(say, A.D. 790) carefully preserved at Rome as a 
standard for reference, 

It is questioned, indeed, whether the system 


of musical notation, the neums (neume or neu- 
mata*), used in these MSS., having some resem- 
blance in form to the Tironian notes, and written 
without a stave, could at all serve the purpose 
in view, except as a mere aid, subordinate and 
supplemental to the recollection of traditional 
vivd voce teaching. On this point Pire Lam- 
billotte, to whose work I shall have occasion to 
refer again, says, p. 193 :— 

“ The neumic notation had hardly anything in common, 
as regards musical value, with ours, In the latter the 
mere inspection of a note tells us the precise tone corre- 
sponding to it, and we need no external help to show 
whether we are to sound do or re or any other note, 
Such, however, was neither the effect nor the aim of the 
neums, These only indicated: 1. How many sounds each 
sign represented ; 2, Whether the order of those sounds 
was ascending, descending, or unisonant; 3. What was 
the value of the signs in relation to the mode to which 
the piece of music belonged quently this value, 
which may be called numerical value and approximate 
tonal value, is all that we can expect from the neums, 
This is attested by the language of all ancient writers on 
this point. It was impossible to learn singing without 
on - of a master; an air was not read, but learnt by 

ear 
I regard the antiphonary volumes in the present 
case as intended for the personal use of the bearers 
and their pupils, rather than as a direct gift to the 
emperor. 

Of the two manuscripts thus started on their way 
to Metz one was arrested in its progress by the ill- 
ness of Romanus, who sought and found needful 
hospitality and nursing in the monastery of St. 
Gall. In compliance with a subsequent order from 
Charlemagne Romanus settled in that community 
as a teacher of the Gregorian chant; and ap 
rently there is much reason to believe that his 
Antiphonary has remained in the possession of 
the abbey during the eleven centuries that have 
since elapsed. 

Forty years ago the MS. believed to be that 
of Romanus was—and presumably it still is— 
No. 359 in the catalogue of the MSS. in the 
abbey library. It bears the title, “ Antipho- 
narium B. Gregorii M.”; and, in a second but 
ancient hand, the following addition :— 

“ Liber pretiosus, item Graduale, et absque dubio illud 
ipsum Antiphonarium 8. Gregorii Magni quod cantor 
Romanus ab autographo Romano descripsit et, a Papa in 
— missus, in theca secum ad Sanctum Gallum 
attulit.” 

This long-hidden, or by the outside world long-for- 
gotten, MS. was brought into notice about the year 
1827 by Herr Sonnleitner, a member of a musical 
society at Vienna, who made a journey to the 
library of St. Gall in search of it. The Emperor 
of Austria is stated to have caused a facsimile 
from the Antiphonary to be made about the 


* Martigny (‘Dict. des Antig. Chrét..’ s.v. ‘Chant 
Ecclésiastique”’) calls them Theodore and Benedict, appa- 
= on the authority of Joannes Diaconus, a Neapoli- 


cler in the tenth century. 


* Newme—‘ Note quas musicales dicimus (Ducange, 
s.v. “ Pneuma’"’),a meaning distinct from that of the 
Pneuma treated of in Smith and Cheetham’s invaluable 
‘ Dict. of Christian Antiquities,’ 
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same date for the Vienna Library. The learned 
editor of the ‘Monumenta Germanix’ 

with Sonnleitner and others in pronouncing this 
MS. to be the identical Antiphonary brought to 
St. Gall by Romeuus, ‘‘as is clear,” he says, 
“ from many indications” (“‘ ut ex multis indiciis 
patet”’). A volume containing the story and de- 
scription of the MS., an account of the external 
and internal evidence of its identity with that 
brought by Romanus, and a facsimile (unfortu- 
nately not photographic) of the whole of its 132 
pages, with dissertations by Pére Lambillotte, 8.J., 
was published at Brussels in 1867. 

Father Lambillotte, an enthusiast for the revival 
of the true Gregorian chant, after examining, with 
that object in view, many ancient MSS. in Bel- 
gium, France, England, and several parts of Ger- 
many, paid a visit in 1848 to both Metz and St. 
Gall. Of the former he says only:— 

“T knew that this city had formerly possessed precious 

liturgical documents and renowned Chant-Schools ; 
hoped that time might possibly have still left it some 
fragmentary remains of those ancient treasures ; to my 
grief, | found that the revolutionary storm had robbed 
it of them all.” 
From Metz early in September, 1848, F. Lambil- 
lotte proceeded to St. Gall; and, the two canons 
in charge of the library being absent on their vaca- 
tion, succeeded, by the intervention of the landam- 
mann of the canton, in obtaining access to the 
Antiphonary. The ultimate result was a facsimile 
made in that and the following year by a M. 
Naef, the fidelity of which to the ancient MS., 
“ especially as regards the musical notation,” was, 
after a careful collation, attested in a certificate 
signed by the dean, director of the library, and 
by the librarian. 

One cannot but wish that a facsimile, by one 
or other of the processes of recent invention 
based upon photography, could be made from the 
original. Such a reproduction of even an isolated 
page or two would furnish a means of measuring 
the accuracy and merit of the one edited by 
Lambillotte, and help to a sound paleographical 
judgment of the age of the St. Gall manuscript. 

The abbey of St. Gall was secularized after the 
French Revolution. Its church is now the cathe- 
dral of the diocese of St. Gall and Appenzel, while 
the library has, I understand, ed into the 
hands of the Municipality, and is under the 
management of a commission. 

Joun W. Bonz, F.S.A. 


TELEGRAM. 

Among your researches, critical, historical, anti- 
quarian, &c., will you deign to give space fora 
note on telegram? Telegram made his first appear- 
ance in the autumn of 1857. There was an awful 
ado at his birth. Cambridge rose as one man to 
stifle, kill, and exterminate him. Oxford hung fire 


for a time, made a feeble effort to defend him 
and then gave him up to the mad fury of the sister 
university, and bowed to the Cambridge idol tele. 
pe The Times newspaper was crowded with 
etters on the controversy. many and so fierce 
were these letters, that at length the proprietor of 
the Times came down with his baton, and would 
have no more of it. Just previously I had got one 
short letter in the Times offering a new theory, 
which Walford, the Oxford champion, adopted, 
and so renewed the battle in favour of poor tele- 
gram. The controversy was carried on in other 
papers, and in letters published in the shape of 
pamphlet, now out of print, of which I have only 
one imperfect copy—A. C. on behalf of telegram, 
H. doing battle for telegrapheme. The former is 
the writer of this note; the latter the then Greek 
professor, William Hepworth Thompson, afterwards 
successor to Dr. Whewell in the mastership of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which college I also 


I}had the honour of being a scholar and first 


classman. My first point was to show that on the 
adverbial theory telegram could stand and maintain 
his position, thus, 6 rnAéypappos, ov, just like 6 
eypappos, ov, “that which is far off delineated,” 
a very good and appropriate sense. Not so with 
regard to his rival telegrapheme. An adjectival 
form tnAcypadypos, ov, would have been too great 
@ grammatical monstrosity to be proposed, so his 
supporters set him up as a noun substantive 
(rnAeypddypa), and they quoted as parallel in- 
stances oxiaypddypa, (wypa- 
dypa, &c. But all these differ toto celo. They 
are compounds of nouns with nouns, not of a noun 
with an adverb. Fancy such forms as ei'ypddnpa 
or Svoypddynpa, O shades of old grammarians! 
what would you say to such atrocities? No; tele 
grapheme is a grammatical impossibility. On my 
setting this before one of the most eminent of 
Greek professors he fully admitted, as had done 
his predecessor in the Greek professorial chair, 
that telegrapheme is a barbarism, an impossible 
term. But another question arose—indeed, it had 
been present to my mind from the first—viz., how 
to justify the venerated forms “the telegraph” 
and “to telegraph,” which had been in vogue fifty 
(or nearer a hundred) years previously—through all 
Porson’s time, certainly. They could not stand— 
though Dr. Donaldson and others attempted to 
place them on the adverbial theory—any more than 
edypady, evypados, evypadéw, &e. Let the pre- 
positional theory be admitted—viz., that riA¢, 
like and several other such forms, 
is used as a preposition—and all is right ; “the 
telegraph” “to telegraph” 
yeadev), “a telegram” (rn A€ypappa). Confer 
éxcypadew, exiypaypa. The word 
rH A€ governs a case, is prefixed before nouns, and 
in many of its compounds, as it seems to me, D& 
the force and disc the duty of a preposi- 
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tion. On either theory telegram is safe ; on either 
theory telegrapheme is an impossibility. We have 

viously shown that it is so on the adverbial, it 
is equally so on the prepositional. Fancy such a 
form as éxcypddypa. The very thought might 
arouse old yrammarians from death’s deepest 
slumbers. How I pity poor schoolboys, who still, 
I fear, have to learn in Farrar’s ‘Greek Syntax’ 
the grammatical falsebood that telegram is a mon- 
strous barbarism, but that telegrapheme is a correct 
form! 

During the contest in 1857 I had occasion to 
fook into an English grammar. Therein I read, 
“Now lettest Thou Thy servant,” with the remark 
added, “Observe the force of the imperative 
mood.” I dare say that same English grammar is 
still on the list of books recommended by educa- 
tional authorities for elementary schools. “O dura 
messorum ilia!” No; the garlick was nothing 
compared with such grammatical garbage prepared 
forthe young. “O dura puerorum ilia” indeed, 
if they can swallow the same without utter de- 
struction to their mental digestion ! A. C. 

P.S.—The battle of the grams and graphemes, as 
witnessed by Tiresias, may follow, if permitted, in 
another note. 


THE VARIOUS ST. EDITHS IN THE WESTERN 
CALENDAR, 

The chief authorities that I can find on the saints 
named Edith in the Western Church are :—‘ Porti- 
forium ad usum Ecclesiz Sarisburiensis,’ i. ¢., the 
Sarum Breviary ; the Bollandist ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
dieX VI'* Sept. , tom. v. (folio), Antverpize, mDccLv., 

364-72 ; ‘ Memoirs of late Rev. H. 8. Hawker,’ 

Mr. Baring-Gould, which books I have con- 
sulted; and also another book, by a German 
scholar, which is contained in one of the catalogues 
issued by Messrs. Parker, the eminent publishers 
at Oxford and London, “S. Editha, sive chronicon 
Vilodunense im Wiltshire Dialekt, aus MSS., Cot- 
ton., Faustina B. herausg. v. Horstmann.” 

The late Mr. Hawker, of Morwenstow, in Corn- 
wall, was a man of whom, as a kind and generous 
friend (and many are now living who bless his 
tame), as a sacred poet of a high order, as an 
eloquent preacher and a profound believer in the 

aristian mysteries, I would always speak with 
high respect ; but he was a little visionary and 
ertatic in the historical region, and, as Mr. Baring- 
Gould candidly states, he fell into a very pardon- 
able blander by confusing two distinct St. Ediths 
—t.¢, St. Edith of Wilton, near Salisbury, and 
her aunt, St. Edith of Polesworth, in Warwick- 
te. They were both nuns, and presided over 
Trespective houses. The Sarum Portiforium, 


Sept. 16, ““Edithe Virginis Fest.,” has a collect 
which I do not here give, as your space is valuable, 
also various “ lections,” “ Interveniente sancto 


Wiltoniz pontifice Ethelwaldo......merito videret.” 
On the evening (not the vigil) of St. Edith’s Day 
vespers of St. Edith herself were sung, and a com- 
memoration (mentio) made of St. Lambert, B, and 
M., whose feast falls next day (September 17). 
For some reason, while St. Lambert has been re- 
tained in the present Anglican calendar, St. Edith 
has been omitted—in fact, both the St. Ediths are 
absent from it. 

There are about eighteen columns of print in the 
* Acta SS.’ about St. Edith of Wilton. The Bol- 
landists expressly state that there were a number 
of St. Ediths, and therefore Mr. Hawker’s error is 
most excusable. 

St. Edith of Wilton. The ancient town and 
borough of Wilton, near Salisbury—where the 
magnificent basilica built by the late Sidney Her- 
bert, first Baron Herbert of Lea, now stands— 
derives its name from the little river Willey (com- 
pare Williton in Somersetshire), at the confluence 
of which with the Nadder the town is built. It 
formerly returned two members to Parliament. 
Ellandunum is mentioned as its earlier name— 
e.g., there was a Weolstan, Earl of Ellandunum. 
While St. Edward the Confessor was building the 
church collegiate of St. Peter of Westminster, 
on Thorney Island, in‘ midstream of the Thames 
marshes, his wife Edith was building a stone 
church at Wilton in lieu of the wooden one where 
she herself and other noble young ladies had been 
educated. Vide the charter of Edgar of a.p. 974, 
and the ‘ Vita S. Edwardi Confessoris’:— 

“Dum S. Edwardus monasterii B, Petri Westmonast. 
molitur, Editha ejus uxor Wiltoniz, ubi educata fuit 
regio opere lapideum monasterium pro ligned ecclesia 
inchoavit.” 

Dr. Todd, of T.C.D., mentions in his valuable 
work on St. Patrick that primitive Christian 
churches in Ireland were built of wood, or even of 
mud and clay. St. Edith of Wilton was daughter 
of St. Edgar the King, by Wilfrida, his wife. 
In one chronicle the saint’s name is misspelt 
“Oditha.” Wilfrida’s name is spelt “ Walftrudis” 
in the ‘Life of St. Edith,’ Ex. MS. Rubra 
Vallis, She died a virgin and abbess of Wilton, 
and was buried in the church of St. Dionysius or 
Denys. Her “depositic” is said to have occurred 
on September 16, a.p. 974. Here I may be par- 
doned by your learned readers for noting that, as 
Dr. Todd has shown, in medixval church Latin 
depositio is an ambiguous term, and sometimes 
=“ burial,” and sometimes =“ the putting off of 
the flesh,” i.¢., the day not of interment, but of 

hysical death. Anyhow, it was the day either of 
ge Edith’s death or of her obsequies. She was 
laid in the church which she herself had founded, 
and her popular cultus rapidly spread. There is a 
well of St. Edith at Church Eaton, in Staffordshire, 
which was a place of pilgrimage, and believed, like 
the “ Holywells” in Wales, London, &c., and the 
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shrines of our Lady of Walsingham, &c., to be 
miraculous. Possibly Stoke Edith, in Hereford- 
shire, and Edith Weston, in Rutlandshire, derive 
their names from St. Edith of Wilton ; but, though 
I write under correction, I incline to think that 
Stoke Edith and Edith Weston commemorate the 
cultus of the other canonized Edith, of Polesworth. 
Two copies of the Sarum Breviary, one said to have 
been published in London in 1499, and another, said 
to have been published in Paris in 1557, give Sep- 
tember 16 as St. Edith’s Day, but it would appear 
that November 3 (“the morrow of All Souls”) was 
also kept as the “festum elevationis corporis S. 
Edith virginis et sanctimonialis.” 

St. Edith of Wilton’s aunt was St. Edith of 
Polesworth, or Pollesworth, Warwickshire (“ sanc- 
tissima amita sua Editha, Edgari regis, patris sui, 
germ a ” 

St. Edith of Wilton is said to have appeared 
after death to St. Dunstan. He was sleeping at 
Sarum, and therefore close to Wilton, and was 
transported in vision to St. Edith’s grave at 
Wilton. There he saw St. Dionysius himself officiat- 
ing at the altar, surrounded by angels of light. 
St. Edith addressed St. Dionysius, and told him to 
reveal her wishes to the “stranger” (i. e., St. Dun- 
stan). St. Dionysius replied :— 

“Look, my brother, on this vision which thou hast 
just seen as being true in virtue of that which this one, 

loved of the Lord, has declared unto me. She is 
worthy to be venerated by mortals, who has merited to 
be crowned among the company of Heaven: this body is 
worthy of honour, this temple of virginal chastity, in the 
which the lover of virginity, the Lord the King of glory, 
did reign, for Aer suffrages, acceptable unto Christ, are 
necessary formen. The holy body was therefore disin- 
terred on the 3rd day before the nones of November.” 

Among proofs of her power as a saint, St. Edith, 
like Hera or Athena of old, was believed to be able 
to punish her enemies or those who disbelieved in 
her. King Canute found this out one Whitsun- 
tide, when feasting at Wilton. He sneered at her, 
and said that no daughter of King Edgar could 
have become a saint, since Edgar had always aban- 
doned himself to lust and tyranny. Archbishop 
Ednothus protested, and forthwith the grave 
opened, and St. Edith appeared girdle high 
(“cingulo tenus”), and made as though she would 
assail the king, who fell inaswoon. The king 
afterwards apologized, and greatly honoured St. 
Edith, who subsequently aided him during a storm 
at sea by her intercession, On another occasion 
she was believed to have delivered Alred, Arch- 
bishop of York, when he invoked her during a 
storm in the Adriatic. She appeared, and said 
simply, “I am Edith,” and the storm ceased. The 
whole legend, as given by the Bollandists, is too 
long to quote. A lady has drawn my attention to 
the fact that in Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Harold’ and 
Tennyson's fine play with the same title is men- 
tioned the “swan-necked Edith,” beloved by 


way to be distinguished from both the canonized 
Ediths or Hadgithas. But possibly some confusion 
has occurred in chroniclers about the various Ediths, 
and perhaps this has been complicated by the par. 
donable licence of poets and novelists. But the 
* Acta’ themselves distinctly admit that much 
doubt and confusion exist even about the canonized 
Ediths, H. ve B. H. 


Some Fasuionaste Worps 1x 1763.—For our 
Philological Society’s ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
ed. Murray and Bradley, it is most important to 
record all notices of the incoming or upcoming of 
fresh words. One such is in the British Magazine 
of April, 1763, p. 542. A correspondent thus 
comments on the words rotation, police, humbug, 
patriotism, &c. :— 

“T have often observed particular words and phrases 
come much into vogue, grow to be the mode among polite 
people, and in a short time become universally fashion- 
able among the vulgar. This has lately been remarkable 
of the word rotation, introduced by advertisements from 
the Police relating to the justices sitting by rotation, the 
felony-rotation in Bow-street, and the patrole of thief. 
taking rotations, proposed to be established on all the 
great roads, In short, nothing is done now but by rota- 
tion. At the card-playing routs, instead of cutting in to 
a party of whist, they play the rubbers by rotation; a 
fine lady returns her visits by rotation; and the parson 
of our parish declared yesterday that preaching every 
week was hard duty, and therefore he, his curate, the 
lecturer, and now and then a friend, would for the future 
preach by rotation...... An oyster-wench t’other night, at 
the corner of White-Fryars, being pressed by two or 
three customers at once, who were each in a hurry tobe 
served first, very politely desired them to have patience, 
and she would serve them all in rotation...... 

“This morning business obliged me to enquire for s 
gentleman in Marlborough-square, Westminster, when I 
was told his Worship was just gone out on his rotation, 
and might possibly be found at ‘ The Chequers’ in Peter- 
street or ‘ The Horse-and-Groom ’ in Thieving-lane. Tn 
short, Sir, here is such a rout at present about f 
that I am quite sick of it, and I hope, as it has got into 
such very low hands, it will soon be out of fashion. I 
remember the origin of humbug, which has reigned in 
high vogue for several years, but I hope this will not 
prove another humbug. 

“The word police fas made many bold attempts to get 
a footing. I have seen it more than once strongly recom- 
mended in the papers ; but as neither the word nor the 
thing itself are [is] much understood in London, I fancy 
it will require a considerable time to bring it into fashion; 
perhaps from an aversion to the French, from whom 
this word is borrowed ; and something, under the name 
of police, being already established in Scotland, English 
prejudice will not soon be reconciled to it. Not long 
ago at a bagnio in Covent-Garden, on my complaining of 
some imposition, I was told by a fair North-Briton that 
it was the regular established police of the house. This, 
I own, is the only time I have heard it used in polite 
company; nor do I believe it has yet made any consider- 
able progress (except in the newspapers) beyond the 
purlieus of Covent-Garden, 
“ Economy, patriotism, adequateness, privilege, and & 
few other euch like words, have lately had their run, but 
now we hear no more of them. I should not wonder, 
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however, if in a month's time they should all come about 

in, in rotation, at the polite end of the town.—-Tom 
Ng 

jn our ‘Dictionary ’ the earliest dates for the two 

meanings of adequateness are long before 1763, 

namely, 1664 and 1672 respectively. 

F. J. Furnrvatt. 


Yanoo.—This term for one brutally rude and 
gncouth we have adopted from Dean Swift’s ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ where it is the generic name for a 
bestial race of undeveloped savages resembling 
Shakspeare’s Caliban. The name has been regarded 
ss an arbitrary invention, but I have reason to 
think that, like most other seemingly arbitrary 
terms, it was based on some conventional word 
already existing. Swift describes the Yahoo as 
being of “a brown buff colour” (‘ Voyage to the 
Country of the Houyhnhnms,’ chap. i.), and as 
having a face “ flat and broad, the nose depressed, 
the lips large, and the mouth wide ; but these dif- 
ferences [he adds] are common to all savage 
nations” (chap. ii.). In penning this description 
I think it is evident he had the negro type in his 
nind, with which he would be familiar from the 
fact of negroes being ——— employed as 
menials in great houses. The Yahoo is a drudge 
to the Houyhnhnm, as the negro is to the white 
man, Now I find that these negroes sometimes 
bore the name of Yahow. In the funeral registers 
— Giles’s, Cripplegate, occurs the following 


Noy, 3, 1657. A blackamore called Yahow from M° 
Powell against Buuhill. 
See J. J. Baddeley, ‘ Account of the Church and 
— of St. Giles, Without Cripplegate,’ 1888, 
Possibly Yahow was a name of such frequent 
occurrence that it became a kind of nickname for 
the species, like Sambo at the present day, or like 
as @ synonym for an Irishman. I conjecture 
that Yahow may be only an African form of 
Yachoob (Yachoov), i.¢,, Jacob or James. Com- 
pare the Russian form Jacov and the degraded 
connotation of Jeames amongst ourselves. Or 
pethaps it may be another form of Yahya, which 
san Arabic pronunciation of John (Sale’s ‘Koran,’ 


xix., note a. A, Suyrue Patmer. 
Woodford. 


_ on Cuartes V.—The following occurs 
m4 note to Ozel’s translation of Brantome’s‘ Spanish 
Rhodomontades, second edition, 1744, p. 20. It 
wattributed to “a certain Spanish author,” whose 
mame is not given. Exaggeration has here, per- 
, reached its utmost limit :— 

Pro tumulo ponas orbem, pro tegmine ceelum, 

ra pro facibus, pro lachrimis maria. 
ASTARTE. 


Wives in Enctanp.—The system of 
welling wives in England has been often alleged in 


general terms; but here we have documental evi- 
dence of a distinct transaction. I take the follow- 
ing from the file of the Stockport Advertiser for 
1831:— 

A Wire.—The following memorandum, 
drawn upon a ls. 6d, stamp, will best explain the nature 
of a bargain between two fellows at a beer shop in the 
Hillgate, in this town. Millward is a butcher, and was 
last week fined before our Magistrates for using uneven 
balances in his trading transactions, The other persons 
are unknown to us. 

“TI, Booth Millward, bought of William Clayton, his 
wife, for five shillings, to be delivered on the 25th of 
March, 1831, to be delivered in a alter, at Mr. John 
Lomases house. 

“Witnesses—Joseph Gordon—G. Wood— George 


Whalley.” 
W. J. FirzParricr, F.S.A. 
Dublin. 
[See 6t S. ix. 388, ] 


A Sportine Bet.—In a leading article in the 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 23, 1888, on betting, I 
read these words :— 

“It is vain to recall the man who fell down in a 

fit on the steps of White’s Club, and about whom George 
Selwyn instantly betted one hundred pounds that he 
would die, and objected to the calling in of a doctor as 
unfair to the backers of a fatal issue.” 
It would be interesting, indeed, if this incident 
could be traced to George Selwyn. Casanova, who 
was in London August, 1763, says (‘ Mémoires,’ 
vol. v. p. 469):— 

“Un matin, il y avait un rassemblement dans Picca- 
dilly; je rencontre Martinelli, 4 qui j’en demande la 
cause. 

“Tout ce monde, me dit-il, se presse autour d’un in- 
dividu qui va mourir d’un coup de poing qu'il a regu en 
boxant. 

*« Ne peut-on le sauver ? 

“Un chirurgien s'est présenté pour le saigner; mais 
voila le curieux de I'affaire, c’est que deux gentlemen ont 
engagé cent guinées sur la vie ou la-mort du boxeutr, et 
ils s’ opposent 4 ce que le chirurgien lui donne Jes secours 
de son art. 

** Ainsi donc cet atroce pari coiitera la vie & ce mal- 
heureux?” 

I note the locality, which varies in both accounts, 
It is possible that Casanova, writing from memory 
twenty-five years after the occurrence, may have 
mistaken the steps of White’s Coffee-House, in St. 
James’s Street, for a portion of Piccadilly, but, in 
any case, it is curious that the same anecdote 
should have been related by Casanova, and attri- 
buted to two unknown gentlemen. 

Ricnarp Epecumse. 
33, Tedworth Square, 8.W. 


Tae Frencn or Lispory.—The old 
Lisburn Court House (originally the French 
Church), which stood in Castle Street, Lisburn, 
was pulled down in 1882. The site is now occu- 
pied by a dwelling-house and part of Sir Richard 
Wallace’s new estate offices. Ropert Pittow. 

English Street, Armagh. 
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Dr. Fett.—The celebrated epigram on Dr. Fell 
appears to be copied from an earlier adaptation of 

artial’s lines. In Thomas Forde’s ‘ Virtus Re- 
diviva,’ 1661, in a collection of familiar letters, I 
find the following passage :— 

“There are some natures so Hetrogenious, that the 
streightest, and most gordion knot of Wedlock is not able 
to twist, of which the Epigrammatist speaks my mind 
better than I can myself :— 

Non amo te Sabide, nec possum dicere quare, 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te, 
Take the English in the words of a gentleman to 
his wife :— 
1 love thee not, Nel, 
But why, [ can’t teil ; 
But this I can tell, 
I love thee not, Nel.—Pp. 106-7. 


C. H. Fiera. 


Great Jupces: Sir Wittiam Grant.—In a 
letter to the Times, January 26, p. 10, col. i., Lord 
Coleridge speaks of Sir William Grant as being, he 
supposes, “on the whole the greatest judge who 
ever sat in an English court since Lord Mansfield”; 
and a few lines above he refers to him as “a greater 
man than Lord Eldon.” Noone is more competent 
to form a judgment on such a subject than the Lord 
Chief Justice, and many will thankfully receive 
this dictum as a piece of legal intelligence and legal 
history. But it is strange that Sir W. Grant’s 
fame has not impressed the non-professional mind, 
so faras I am aware, nor “filled his sign-post” like 
Eldon, Stowell, Lyndhurst, Mansfield, and Holt. 
It will be interesting to learn from some legal 
authority in what his greatness specially consisted. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Tae Ortnopox Drrecrion FoR BUILDING 
Cuaurcnes.—I take the following extract from 
Smith’s ‘Old Topography of London,’ p. 5 :— 

“Phe investigations of this print (John Leake’s re- 
duced ‘An Exact Surveigh of the Streets, Lanes, and 
Churches contained within the Ruines of the City of 
London,’ Wencelaus Hollar fecit, 1667) brought to my 
recollection an observation I had read some years ago, 
but in what author I am, at present, unable to state, that 
Churches do not stand due East and West, but immedi- 
ately opposite to the sun as it rises on the day on which 
the Saint died, to whom the Church is dedicated. Now, 
as this truly curious print, etched by the hand of Hollar, 
from a plan taken six Surveyors, expressly for the 
City’s use, may be depended upon for its accuracy, I tried 
all the aspects of the churches, and hardly found two of 
them to accord ; indeed. in many instances they varied 
many degrees. As to Westminster Abbey, and its close 
neighbours, St. Margaret, and St, Catherine in the Little 
Cloisters, which I have minutely measured for my plan 
of Westminster, they vary many points from each other ; 
and we may, therefore, very reasonably conclude, that 
the ancient Architects had their reasons for thus deviat- 
ing from due East and West.” 


In common, I venture to think, with the majority 
of the disciples of Captain Cuttle, I have been 
under the impression that the orthodox direction 
of the length of each church was due east and 


west, nor do I think this curious point has before 
been noted in ‘N. & Q.’ It is to be regretted 
although it is not irremediable, that Smith did not 
go further, and test whether the direction of the 
older fabrics did accord with the rule he supposes, 
Any way, it will be interesting if some of your 
professional correspondents can throw some light 
upon the subject, and account for the deviation 
which, I presume (in ignorance, perhaps), dominates 
their modern structures. Joun J. Stockey, 
16, Montegue Street, W.C. 


Action ror Prize-money.—In Brown’s ‘Parlia- 
mentary Cases’ before the House of Lords, vol. i. 
p. 149, there is a curious appeal reported. It is 
that of Ogle v. Sansom. It appears that Capt. 
Chaloner Ogle, in command of H.M.S. Tartar in 
1708, agreed with Capt. Michael Sansom, then in 
command of H.M.S. Mary Galley, to divide the 
produce of the prizes to be taken by them re- 
spectively during the war. Capt. Sansom after- 
wards commanded H.M.S. Bonadventure, and 
subsequently H.M.S. Moore, in which he died 
in 1711, leaving John Sansom his personal repre- 
sentative. Capt. Ogle instituted a suit in Chancery 
against John Sansom to compel specific perform- 
ance of the agreement. It seems rather cool of the 
two captains to calculate on the certainty of their 
capturing prizes from the enemy, and altogether 
was @ queer transaction, and scarcely creditable to 
the two naval officers. I am not aware of any 
other instance of the kind coming before the public. 
I have not a note of the result; but I think the bill 
was dismissed on the ground that the agreement 
was against public policy. 

Henry Turreynam. 

Scotcn Buren Session Re- 
corps.—In previous communications, under the 
above headings, I referred to the almost absolute 
authority wielded by Kirk Sessions, &c., two or 
three hundred years ago, and in several ways illus- 
trated this by extracts, such as those laws and 
regulations bearing on the drinking customs of 
certain districts, the fixing of fines, &c., payable by 
the offending parties. Further evidence of a power 
which exceeds the imperial or local authority 
of our day I now give. Readers will admit 
“* local option ” would be a mild measure comp 
to the arbitrary action of some Scotch burgh and 
kirk authorities of bygone days. In 1693 the 
“ Town Court of K——a, holden w'in the dwelling house 
of Robt Smith, Yor, Cutler, by the forsaid baillies upon 
the twentie theird day of May jajvi & nyntie three years, 
Suits Called. Court !aullie affirmed. Rob‘ Smith, 
Weaver, dempster. The C. day W™ Smith (alias), 
trouper, pro’t fischall p"sued William Smith. officer for 
breach of ane bond sub’ be him to the Min’r of this 
Paroche & Session by his drunkenness and swearing since 
the dait of the s* bond, daited March 27, 1693.—Com- 
peired the s¢ William Smith and declaired that to bis 
Knowledge he had not broken the s¢ bond as to drinking 
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in keeping himself from the fors‘* transgressione, and 
that he had entered to the publict place this last Lords 
day and was willing to continu his obedience and give 
that it were proven he was in transgressione...... he 
should leave this paroche K——s qu’ soe ordered, and 
soe decerned,” 

From this it appears the man Smith had done 
penance and had entered into a bond, no doubt 
carrying with it a moneyed penalty, and now he 
binds himself to leave the parish should he be 
found again drunk or swearing. 

For one year and seven months Smith seems to 
have kept sober, or at least out of the clutches of 
the inquisition (Presbyterian); but I find on 
Oct. 29, 1694, the following :— 

“Anent ane claim given in be the Reverend Minister 
and Eldershipe of K——+s against William Smith, officer 
yin his being found often in drink and found swearing 
w«-&nd curseing, after mature deliberation had be them 
in the eaid matter, decernes and ordaines the said W™ 
Smith to flitt & remove forth of this town with his wife & 
familie goods & gear, and that betwixt the dait hereof 
and what tym soever hereafter the st Min™ & Elders 
+ and that he is lyable in the penaltie aytained in 

is bond to the session for that effect conform to the 
term and......gave doom,” 

Atrrep Cuaas. Jonas, 

Swansea. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
«oswers may be addressed to them direct. 


_ Locxwoop Famity.—The family of Lockwood, 
in the United States, prompted by the prevailing 
love for historical and genealogical research, are 
engaged at this time in compiling memorials of 
their descent, distribution, and fortunes in that 
country. They have not, however, as yet en- 
deavoured to go behind the date of their arrival in 
America, or to attach themselves to any branch of 
the name in England. 

Being connected by marriage with an offshoot of 
theancient family of Lockwood, of Dewshall, Essex, 
who have now assumed the name of Wood, I have 
been asked by the American Lockwoods to origi- 
nate inquiries as to the extraction of the first emi- 
grants, and for this purpose I invoke the good 
offices of your readers. 

The good ship Arbella carried out, in the year 
1630, a certain Edmond Lockwood, noticed after- 
wards by Governor Winthrop as “Goodman Lock- 
Wood ” (Winthrop, ‘ Hist. of New England,’ vol. i. 

ndix, p. 449, Boston, 1853). In the same 
fleet went forth also Robert Lockwood (by tradi- 
tion), in the ship Mary and John. Robert is 
Teported to have been a brother of Edmond, and 
was certainly his executor. The posterity of Ed- 
mond having become extinct in the second genera- 
Hon, before the end of the seventeenth century, the 
Lock woods, a numerous race, are believed 


to be all descended from Robert, a companion, 
though not a shipmate, of Governor Winthrop. 
Can any one show evidence which would attach 
Edmond or Robert Lockwood to any English locality 
or family ?. 

Again; Gershom Lockwood, a younger son of 
Robert Lockwood, born in 1643, married an Eng- 
lish lady named Millington, of whom the followin 
curious story is preserved in New England. 
give it in the words transmitted to me by my 
a correspondent, Mr. W. E. k- 
wood :— 


“ Lieut. Gershom Lockwood married Lady Ann Milling- 
ton, from England, daughter of Lord Millington. This 
lady came to this country in pursuit of her lover, a 
British army officer. Failing to find him, she taught 
school, and subsequently married Gershom Lockwood, of 
Greenwich, Connecticut. In 1660 her parents sent her 
a large oak chest, ingeniously carved on the outside, and 
strongly built. Tradition says it contained half a bushel 
of guineas and many fine silk dresses, kc. This identical 
chest is now [1880] at Mr. Ferris’s house in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, It is said that Lord Millington had but two 
children, both daughters. The title may have become 
extinct in him or gone to another male branch of the 
family,” 

The legend is manifestly inaccurate. There 
never was, so far as I can find, a Lord Millington, 
or apy person of the name bearing an hereditary 
title. There was a knighted physician, Sir Thomas 
Millington, in Charles IL’s reign, and there was a 
family, long settled in Cheshire, Millington of 
Millington. The chest, of which I have seen a 
photograph, is a fine specimen of the kind belong- 
ing to the time of James I. or Charles I. Ann 
Millington was probably of gentle blood. Her 
story is romantic, and she deserves to be identified. 
Can any one produce a clue? 

It is, of course, possible, though not probable, 
that a gentleman of the name of Millington mar- 
ried a Lady Ann, died, and left her a young widow ; 
that the young widow followed a faithless lover to 
the wilds of Massachusetts, and cast in her lot 
witha Puritan farmer. I knew a case of a deserted 
girl in Scotland of humbler condition who pursued 
a fugitive admirer across the Atlantic, overtook, 
captured, and married him—more successful, per- 
haps not more fortunate, than Lady Ann. 

Napier Errrick. 

Thirlestane, Selkirk, 


A SuaxsprareE Least.—Lloyd's Evening Post 
of September 15-18, 1769, p. 267, col. i., says :— 
“The deed executed by Shakespeare, and now in the 
ossession of Mr. Wallace, of Norfolk-street, is not re- 
heting to any lands in Warwickshire, as mentioned in the 
Papers, but is an Assignment of a lease of an house which 
Shakespeare held and inhabited in Black Friars; and the 
scite of the house is so accurately described therein, that 
some Gentlemen have been to Black Friars, and not only 
discovered the exact spot, but (we hear) that part of the 
identical house is still standing.” 
If this is not the conveyance in fee of March 10, 
1612/13; by Henry Walker to Shakspere and his 
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trustees of the Puddle Dock house, does any one 
know more about it? I suppose that the so-called 
assignment of lease is the said conveyance, which 
was enrolled in Chancery. F. J. F. 


Worpswortn’s ‘Ope on Intimations or Im- 
MORTALITY.’— What is the meaning of the line, 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep? 
A. L, Mayuew. 


“BANKER OUT THE wits.”—In Dr. Pusey’s 
commentary on Amos iv. 1, he says of the “kine 
of Bashan ”: — 

“ Amos, however, speaks of kine, not, as David, of 
bulls. He upbraids them not for fierceness, but for a 
more delicate and wanton unfeelingness, the fruit of 
luxury, fulness of bread, a life of sense, which destroy 
all tenderness, dull the mind, ‘banker out the wits,’ 
deaden the spiritual sense,” 

What is the meaning of the expression “ banker 
out the wits”? I do not find “banker” used as a 
verb in Murray’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Henry A. Mertcatr. 

Auburndale, Mass., U.S. 


[To bancke, or bank=to beat. } 


Grorcre Narsurye Vincent.—Whose son was 
he? When did he die? And where was he buried ? 
He married Mary, daughter of Thomas Clarges, 
and sister of Sir Thomas Clarges, third baronet. 
George Narburne Vincent, of Berkeley Square, 
had a daughter Sophia, who married, July 28, 1815, 
William Jervis Ricketts, whose father succeeded in 
1823 his uncle, first Viscount St. Vincent (under 
the special patent granted on his creation as vis- 
count), when he assumed the surname of Jervis 
only. William Jervis Jervis died February, 1839, 
his wife having died November 2, 1828, and their 
fifth child, Carnegie Robert John Jervis, became 
third Viscount St. Vincent on the death of his 
grandfather in 1859. 

Reernatp Stewart BoppinerTon. 

National Conservative Club, 9, Pall Mall, 


Tue Oxen or Ipuictes.—The following, which 
I have cut from a Reading paper, has not, I be- 
lieve, been reproduced in any Lenten newspaper. 
It is a passage from some observations made by 
Lord Coleridge at a meeting of the Berks Archexo- 
a. Society, & propos of a paper read by Mr. 
id :— 


“ There was a kind of personal matter as to himeelf, in 
regard to which he would also say a word to the lecturer, 
He (Mr. Reid) would confer a great favour upon him 
and others if he would extend his researches into an ob- 
scure corner of the novel of ‘Kenilworth,’ There was in 
the book an interesting passage in which Tressilian, the 
ill-fated hero, was described as putting up at a black- 
smith’s forge to have his horse shod, A good deal of con- 
versation occurs, in the course of which he quotes the 
proverb ‘ Quid hoc ad Iphicli boves?’ (‘ What has this to 
do with the shoeing of my horse?’ or,‘ What has this to 
do with the oxen of Iphiclus?") Being interested in 

uch matters, he had looked into Erasmus, Wolf, Hoff- 


mann, and other authorities to try and discover the origin 
of that expression. In the ‘Odyssey’ there was an ac. 
count of Ephiclus and his oxen, but how it came to be a 
proverb he had never been able to find out. Years ago, 
when he was in the House of Commons, he ventured to 
ask Mr. Gladstone—who, whatever people might think 
about his politics, would be allowed to be a considerable 
scholar—if he could enlighten him on the subject, but 
without success; and a similar appeal to Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Goschen had been equally fruitless. If Mr. Reid 
would tell him where ‘Quid hoc ad Iphicli boves?’ was 
to be found he should be extremely obliged to him.” 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to 
solve the mystery. M. T. 


Lavy Hitt, the second wife of Sir John Hill, 
was the sister of the fourth Viscount Ranelagh. 
She survived her husband. When = 


Tomas author of ‘The Dramatic 
Mirror, &c.—Are any particulars concerning him 
obtainable? A list of his works is in a ‘Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Living Authors,’ and he is 
mentioned in Evans’s ‘Catalogue of Portraits.’ I 
seek particulars of birth and death, &c. 7 

RBAN. 


Maxims 1x Coxe Wantep,—I shall be glad to 
learn where I can find in Coke two legal maxims : 
(1) that with a right the means necessary to its 
enjoyment are implied ; (2) that an act must be 
judged from its intention. 

Can any one give me a reference to “ Natura 
non facit saltum” in the works of Leibnitz? 

W. I. Tuomas. 

Berlin, N., Chaussee Str., 28". 


Porrry ror Caitprey.— Can any of your 
readers tell me the name of a book of poetry for 
children, published probably in Dublin for the Trish 
Board of Education about fifty or sixty years ago, 
containing a piece beginning :— 

As I walked over the hills one day, 
I listened and heard a mother sheep say, 
“In all the green world there is nothing 80 sweet 
As my little lambie with his nimble feet,” &c. 
Also :— 
O moon ! have you done something wrong in heaven, 
That God has hidden your face? 
Also :— 
January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow; 
February brings the rain, — 
Thaws the frozen lake again, 
and so on through the months of the year. Can 
this book now be got ? Auice R. 


Price, A Famity.—l. Thomas Price, 
D.D., Archbishop of Cashel, died August 4, 1685. 
He bore for his arms Argent, a chevron between 
three boars’ heads couped sable. 2 Arthur 
Price, D.D., Archbishop of Cashel, son of the Rev. 
Samuel Price, Vicar of Straffau, was born in Du 
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1678. In 1732 he was a party to a deed of settle- 
ment on the marriage of his niece Frances, daughter 
of Stephen Deane, Esq., and one of the witnesses 
was the Rev. James Price, of Banagher. The 
archbishop died 1752. 3. The Rev. Edward 
Price, M.A., Chancellor of Kilfenora 1676-1701, 
ord, 1670, had a son, the Rev. John Price, M.A., 
born in Galway 1674, who was father of the above- 
named Rev. James Price, B.A., born at Killala 
1707. His son was the Ven. Edward Price, Arch- 
deacon of Killaloe, died 1832, father of the Rev. 
Robert L. T. Price, whose four sons went to 
America, and I know not whether any of them 
have followed the clerical lead of their ancestors. 
I should like to know whether any relationship 
existed between the two archbishops, and also 
between them and the Rev, Edward, who was 
probably brother of the Rev. Samuel, father of 
Archbishop Arthur Price. 

I see in Burke’s ‘ Armory’ that Peter Price, of 
Whitford, co Flint, had a son, Capt. Samuel Price, 
of Keenagh, co. Longford, whose son Christopher, 
Gentleman of the Ordnance, died 1642, and bore 
arms similar to those of Archbishop Thomas Price 
as given above. Heyry L. Torrennam. 

Guernsey. 


‘Tae Sceprica, Caymist.’—I have a copy of 
the following anonymous work, about which I 
am desirous of eliciting some information from 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q.,’ the full title of which 
I give, with the publisher’s name and date of 
publication :— 

“The Sceptical Chymist | or | Chymico - Physical | 
Doubts and Paradoxes | Toutching the | Experiments | 
whereby | Vulgar Spagirists | are wont to Endeavour to 
Evince their | Salt, Sulphur | and Mercury | to be | The 
True Principles of Things | To which in this Edition are 
subjoined divers | Experiments and Notes about the Pro- 
duci | bleness of Chymical Principles. | Oxford, | Printed 
| hag Hall for Ric. Da | -vies, and B. Took at the 

ip in St. Paul’s | Church-yard. 1680.” 

Collation :—the title as above, on the back of which 
isthe licence to print, “ Maii 30, 1677. | Impri- 
matur| Hen. Clerke, vice- Canc. Oxon.” Then 
follow the preface introductory, and errata to the 
appendix, eight leaves; contents, one leaf; the 
publisher’s advertisement to the reader, with the 
initials “G. M.” attached, four leaves ; ‘ Sceptical 
Chymist,’ pp. 440. Then follows a new title :— 

“Experiments | and Notes | about the | Producible- 
ness | of Chymicall Principles | being parts of | an Ap- 
pendix, designed | to be added to the Sceptical | Chymist. 
| By the Authour of that Book, | Oxford | Printed by 

. Hall, for Ric. Davies, 1680.” 

The title and author’s preface, eight leaves ; intro- 
duction to the notes, two leaves; and pp. 268, 
comprise the whole work in 12mo. It appears 
the author's preface to the ‘Experiments’ 
that the first edition was published in 1661 in 


English, and that soon after an edition in Latin 
was printed, but whether in England or abroad is 


not indicated. Then it seems that while the author 
was preparing a new edition his printer died, and 
the person to whom the legal right of printing the 
English copy came having been out of England for 
many years, a dispute arose among the stationers, 
some of whom pretended to an interest in the 
work, thus causing a long delay. In the 
mean time a traveller had informed the author 
that he had seen nine several impressions of the 
book in Latin, and since then another edition had 
been brought him (the author) from Geneva, thus 
making, if the traveller's account was correct, ten 
or eleven impressions in Latin. The copy I have 
attempted to describe is evidently, then, one of 
the second English edition. Were there any sub- 
sequent editions, either in English or Latin ; and 
who was the author? I have seen somewhere the 
work attributed to Baylis, but I have lost the refer- 
ence. W. 
Warrington. 


BERKELEY, OF BEVERSTONE, co. GLOUCESTER.— 
What is the descent, with the names of their wives, 
of the Berkeleys, from Thomas, third Baron 
Berkeley, through John, his son by his second 
wife, Catherine Clevedon, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Berkeley, of Beverstone, who married 
first Lord Cherlton of Powys, and secondly John 
de Sutton ? B. Fiorence ScaRert. 


Ricnarp Cave, Knt., M.P. for Lichfield 
from 1641 until disabled as a Royalist in August, 
1642.—With what branch of the Cave family was 
he connected? When was he knighted? He sat 
in the king’s rival Parliament at Oxford in 1644, 
but was dead before the end of 1646. 

W. D. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Curomo.—I want early quotations for chromo- 
lithograph and all its derivatives and shortenings. 
Can any one turn to likely sources for mention of 
the new art in 1850 and 1851, such as the art 
journals of those years? I remember hearing 
chromos from an artist in 1857. Please send direct. 

J. A. H. Morray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford, 


Replies, 


JOHN BUNYAN. 
(7 vii. 7, '77.) 

The entries in the parish register of Elstow 
asked for relating to Bunyan’s children are these: 

“Mary, the daughter of John Bonion, was baptized 
the 20th day of July, 1650. 

“Elizabeth, the daughter of John Bonyon, was born 
14th day of April, 1654.” 
These were children by his first wife. The baptism 
of one of his children by his second wife, Elizabeth 


Bunyan, is recorded in the register of St. Cuth- 
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bert’s, Bedford, under 1672: “ Baptized Joseph 
Bunyan, y* son of John Bunyan, Nov. 16.” There 
is no record known of either of Bunyan’s marriages. 
Neither of them appears in the Elstow registers or 
transcripts. Even the Christian name of his first 
wife is unknown. 

It will be observed that the entry in the Elstow 
register respecting Bunyan’s second daughter, 
Elizabeth, records her birth, not her baptism. Dr. 
Brown, however, has shown that this was merely 
a verbal change, made in obedience to a recent Act 
of Parliament, which, in order that the register 
might be a proof of sage, which baptism is not 
necessarily, enacted that the date of birth should 
be substituted for that of baptism. There is, there- 
fore, no ground for doubting that this child, like 
the first, in common with those entered on the 
same page of the register as “ born,” was also bap- 
tized at Elstow Church. Banyan’s own baptism is 
proved by the transcripts of the Elstow registers, 
unearthed by Dr. Brown’s industry, to have taken 

lace Noy. 30, 1628, at Elstow Church. Bunyan 
imself makes no mention of the second baptism 
which his earliest biographer, Charles Doe, states 
he received on his admission to the Nonconformist 
congregation at Bedford. That this baptism was 
by immersion in the river Ouse, and performed by 
the prototype of Bunyan’s Evangelist, Mr. Gifford, 
is a traditional story, which may be true, but there 
is no early authority for it. Bunyan’s complete 
silence as to any second baptism is, at least, sin- 
lar. It is true that in his ‘Grace Abounding’ 

e omits many facts which we might have expected 
to have found there. But these, for the most part, 
belong to his outward, secular life. The various 
stages in his inner, spiritual life he is careful to 
mention. He records his “joining in fellowship 
with the people of God in Bedford,” and his being 
“admitted by them” to the Lord’s Supper, but 
nothing more. His baptism may be comprised under 
the former phrase ; but a more distinct reference 
to it might certainly have been looked for. But how- 
ever this may be, it may be safely asserted that Bun- 
was not what is commonly known as a Baptist, 

t.¢., one who insists on the necessity of adult bap- 
tism, and that by immersion. He repudiated the 
title of Baptist, regarding it, and all such dis- 
tinctive names—“ Independent, Presbyterian, and 
the like ”—as inventions of the Evil One, “ natur- 
ally tending to divisions.” The only title he wished 
to be known by, he says, is “a Christian.” And 
whatever his own opinion on the point might be, he 
had no desire to enforce it on others. The title of 
his tract, ‘ Differences on Water Baptism no Bar 
to Communion,’ shows how far he was from making 
baptism by immersion an essential to Christianity. 
The mode of baptism was a matter of indifference 
to him, for which he thought it “the part of babes 
and carnal persons” to “ break the peace and com- 
munion of Christians.” It is also a mistake to 


8 of the con tion of which Bunyan was 
as a Bapeist chureh, The original licence 
granted by Charles II, May 9, 1672, to minister 
in Josias Roughed’s house—really a barn—at Bed- 
ford, was as “a teacher of the congregation of the 
persuasion commonly called Congregational.” Bun- 
yan’s two immediate successors were Pzedobaptists, 
and so was Mr. Symonds, the third in succession, 
on his first appointment, though he subsequently 
adopted Baptist tenets, a change which caused the 
secession of John Howard, the philanthropist, and 
other members of his congregation. But even 
after this separation it did not become a Baptist 
church. It is described in the trust deed of 1774 
as “a Congregation or Society of Protestants dis- 
senting from the Church of England, commonly 
called Independents or Congregationalists, holding 
mixt communion with those who scruple the bap- 
tizing of Infants, commonly called Baptists.” This 
liberality of view and practice has been consistently 
maintained throughout its history, and still con- 
tinues to characterize the “ Bunyan Meeting” at 
Bedford, of which Dr. Brown, whose admirable 
and accurate biography of John Banyan is the 
standard authority for all facts and dates connected 
with the immortal dreamer, is the present pastor. 
I hope enough has been said now to close this 
controversy, and to show that John Bunyan was 
not himself, in the strict sectarian sense of the term, 
a Baptist, and that the body of Christians of whom 
he was minister were not Baptists, but Con- 
gregationalists. Epmunp VENABLES. 


Tar Last Bewiever THE Poentx (7" §. vi. 
481).—The readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ are much indebted 
to Dr. Greennite for the insertion in full length 
of so curious a speculation as that contained in the 
letter of “Jack Morris,” or, as he was sometimes 
called, “ Brandé Morris,” by the accentuation of 
his Christian name. It will possibly cause a sneer 
at the influence which the fathers have exercised 
on theological thought. I will therefore ask leave 
to insert their defence in the words of the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s. In the notes to his translation 
of St. Cyril of Jerusalem there is :— 

“The existence of the phoenix is believed by Ter- 
tullian, Epiphanius, &c., as well as by Clement; as was 
till a comparatively late date the doctrine of four ele- 
ments, or of the motion of the sun round the earth. In 
like the exist of megatheria and icthyosaur! 
was not known till lately, nor the connexion of mag- 
netism and electricity.” —Ox. Tr., p. 243, on Lect. 
sect. 8, 

J. B. Morris in his’ argument in favour of the 
existence of the phcenix might also have referred 
to the book of Job, in which, according to one of 
the most recent commentators, it finds mention, of 
course only as an illustration properly unders De 
On Job xxix. 18, “my days as the sand,” Dr. 
Davidson observes :— F 

“*Sand’ is the usual ren lering of the word occurring 
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here—an imag: of countless number. Most modern 
writers translate ‘as the pheenix,’ in accordance with 
Jewish tradition, The Sept. reads ‘as the branch of the 
palm’ (goivixoc). The Heb, word, however, can hardly 
have been translated ‘ palm,’ a meaning which does not 
belong to it, and the present Sept. text may have arisen 
from a misunderstanding of its original reading, ‘like 
the phenix.’ The word ‘nest’ in the first clause favours 
this translation. This bird was fabled to live 500 years, 
and to consume himself and his nest with fire, only to 
arise anew to life out of the ashes, Hence the name 
became a proverb, expressing the highest duration of 
life, doivixoc Brody, to live as long as the phoenix. 
The fable being current in Egypt, the author of the book 
might readily become acquainted with it,”—‘ The Cam- 
bridge Bible,’ ad loc., Univ, Press, 1884, 

Another very high authority, the present Bishop 
of Durham, offers a defence of the fathers in con- 
nexion with this passage. He remarks :— 

“Tt thus appears that Clement is not more credulous 

than the most learned and intelligent heathen writers of 
the preceding and following generations, Indeed, he 
may have thought that ne bai higher sanction than the 
testimony of profane authors. Tertullian (‘De Resur- 
rect. Carn.,’ 10) took Ps. xcii. 12, dixatog we goimt 
dvOjou, to refer to this prodigy of nature, and Clement 
may possibly have done the same, Even Job xxix. 18 
is translated by several recent critics, ‘With my nest 
shall I die and like the phoenix lengthen my days’ 
(comp. Lucian, ‘Hermot.,’ § 53, px) irn 
Buoy), therein following some rabbinical authorities.” — 
St. Clement's “ Epistle,” ch. xxv., ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ 
vol. i. p. 95, 1869. 
In the ‘ Addenda’ (p. 422, 1877) several references 
to recent authorities upon the subject are supplied, 
and it sppears that by the interpretation Phcenicia, 
which is suggested, the phcenix is altogether taken 
out of the passage. 

Farther on he states the proper explanation of 
the symbolic fable : — 

“Tt is now known that the story owes its origin to the 

bolic and pictorial representations of astronomers. 

he appearance of the phoenix is the recurrence of a 
period marked by the heliacal rising of some prominent 
star or constellation.”—P, 97. 

Dr. Greenuict possesses a large store of literary 
reminiscences. Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will be thank- 
fal if he makes this paper the means of communi- 
cation for a portion of it. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Vistrations or Tae Diocese or Norwica 
8. vi. 399; vii. 133)—The variations in the forms 
of surnames are very often perplexing, and often 
lead to confusion. The best rule to follow when 
you have to write about a personage with a name 
that is spelt in half a dozen ways is to adopt one 
form and stick to it. In Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti’ Bishop 
Jane (as I have spelt the name) appears with the 
variants “ Jan” or “Jann”; and in Mr. Maziere 
Brady’s ‘Episcopal Succession’ he figures as 

omas Jane, though in the original document 
ay (vol. i. p. 45) he is called “Jan.” Let 

- R. S. E. make himself easy, and flee from vain 


jangling. Aveustus Jessorp. 


Arms Wanrtep (7" §. vii. 28).—The arms are 
those of Farindon, or Faringdon, impaling Parker. 
The crest should be a “wivern” sans wings. 
Anthony Faringdon, son of Anthony Faringdon, 
of Batnors, in Lingfield, co. Surrey, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and eventually heiress of James 
Parker, of Reigate, Esq. He was baptized there 
January 15, 1652-3, as James, son of John 
Parker, gent. The entry of marriage occurs in 
the parish register of Reigate:—“ 1715. June 11. 
Mr. Anthony ffaringdon & Mrs. Eliz: Parker p’ 
Licent.” There are entries in the register of Ling- 
field of the baptisms of seven of their children and 
of the burials of five. Elizabeth Faringdon was 
buried at Lingfield. The entry is :—‘ 1743. 
Ap. 14. Elizabeth Farindon Gent Affid.” And 
Anthony Faringdon also:—‘ 1753. Nov. 9. An- 
thony Farindon Esq. Aff.” In the north side of 
the chancel of Lingtield Church, on the floor, is a 
long blue marble slab with the arms of Faringdon, 
a chevron between three leopards’ heads, and on 
an escutcheon of pretence those of Parker, a stag, 
and in dexter canton a galley. The inscrip- 
tion, in Latin, records that “near the ashes of 
his beloved wife lies buried Anthony Farindon, 
Esq., who died October 31, 1753, aged seventy.” 
In the same church, against the north wall of the 
chancel aisle, is a marble mural tablet with arms 
as before, and Latin inscription to “ Elizabeth, 
wife of Antony Farindon, Esq., only surviving 
issue and heir of James Parker, of Ryegate, Esq., 
expired on April 9, 1743. Aged fifty-eight.” 

In a deed in my possession, dated August 13, 
1683, Anthony Farindon the elder is described as 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. His signature is 
appended to two deeds, dated respectively Janu- 
ary 4, 1720, and February 2, 1727. A deed of 
January 20, 1775, signed by James Farindon, has 
his seal, bearing a chevron between three leopards’ 
heads. This James, who was the grandson of 
Anthony Farindon and Elizabeth Parker, was 
baptized in St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Ber- 
mondsey, April 14, 1747. G. L. G. 


The arms and crest are those of Farrington im- 
paling Parker. E. Fry Wabe. 
Axbridge, Somerset. 


Hicuerine (7™ §, vi. 467; vii. 57).—Compare 
Wycliffe’s rendering of Matt. xxiii. 12, “ He that 
higheth himself shall be meeked.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Cot. Wurretocke (7" S. vi. 487).—There is 
some account of the trial of Lieut.-Gen. J. White- 
locke in the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1807 and 1808. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Scnoorerre’s Errrapa vii. 66).—Surely 


this is not rightly named ; schoolgirls are not tired 
of life asa rule. I have a cutting from a news- 
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paper dated January, 1884, in which the following 
*Tired Woman’s Epitaph’ is quoted from Long- 
man’s Magazine :— 

Here lies a poor woman, who always was tired, 
Who lived in a house where help was not hired ; 
Her last words on earth were : “ Dear friends, [am going 
Where washing ain't done, nor sweeping, nor sewing ; 
But everything there is exact to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there ’s no washing up dishes. 
I'll be where the loud anthems will always be ringing, 
But, having no voice, I'll get clear of the singing. 
Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me never, 
I'm going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 

It reminds me of the poor old woman of whom the 
Countess de Gasparin writes in ‘ Near and Heavenly 
Horizons,’ “ * This Paradise, how do you represent 
it to yourself?’ ‘Ab, well! I suppose that, like at 
church, there must be chairs put all along the sky ; 
one sits there, and sings psalms throughout eter- 
nity!’” Mr. Ellacombe had an unverified quota- 
tion from some ancient author that the occupation 
of the blessed in heaven would be the endless 
ringing of bells. W. C. B. 

[Mr. Jounson Barty, Mr. Gro, B. Syvett, Mr. Wa, 
Jackson, Mr. W. Rexpuz, and G. F. R. B, supply the 
same poem. Mr, Syverr quotes it from Mr, Payn's 
* Thicker than Water,’ vol. iii. pp. 72, 73.] 


Yorxsaine Expressions : Hat cr 
(7 8. vi. 328, 397; vii. 33).—For a very circum- 
stantial account of the original (?) Hal of Kirklees, 
see ‘ Yorkshire Folk-lore,’ i. 174-177. ie A 


Quotation rrom Dayte (7 §, vi. 486).—To 
those who read Mr. Pickrorp’s note on Dante’s 
“ Nessun maggior dolore,” it may be of interest to 
= on record here that the passage is paraphrased 

y Chaucer :— 

For, of Fortunes scharp adversite 

The werst kynde of infortune is this, 

A man to have be in prosperite, 

And it remember, whanne it passid is. 

* Troylus and Cryseyde,’ bk. iii. 

It has also often been noticed by commentators 
that perhaps the original of the passage is to be 
found in Boétius :— 

“In omni adversitate fortune infelicissimum genus est 
infortunii fuisse felicem et non esse.”—‘ De Consol. 
Philos.,’ 1. ii. pr. 4. 

Cary, in his notes on the passage, quotes also 
some close imitations by Italian writers. 


Rozsert Hupsoy. 
Lapworth, 


Tae Derixitioy or A Provers §, vi. 


449).—The Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ gives the authority | 4 


for assigning the proverb to Lord John Russell, 
* Memoirs of Macintosh,’ vol. ii. p. 473, in a note 
at 5™§. iv. 221. The ‘Memoirs’ were published 
by his son in 1835. It is also repeated 5" §. v. 
435 by Mr. Wu. Uspernity. It was previously 
stated in 4" S, ix. 320 that it was attributed to 


(and 1848, in 1* S. ix. 522). The use of the pro- 
verb by Lord J. Russell to Sir James Macintosh I 
take to be the earliest instance of the proverb, and 
the repetition in the ‘Memoirs’ the first known 
ublication, while the insertion in the note by 
gers is a farther corroboration of authorship, 
which was also confirmed in ‘N. & Q.,’ at a re 
ference which I cannot hit upon, by Mr. F. Ruts, 
in a statement to the effect that he learnt from 
Lord Russell himself that it was his invention. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Brocrapuy §. vi. 449; vii. 55).—The fol- 
lowing short account is taken from the ‘ Universal 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology,’ by J. 
Thomas, A.M., M.D. (Virtue & Co.) :— 

“Heinrich Wilhelm Adalbert, a Prussian prince, 
cousin-german of Frederick William IV., born in Berlin 
in 1811. He entered the army in his youth, and made a 
voyage to Brazil, of which he wrote a narrative : ‘ Pas- 
sages from my Travelling Diary’ (‘Aus meinem Reisetag- 
buch,’ 1842). He obtained command of the Prussian 
navy about 1850. Died in 1873,” 


According to ‘Celebrities of the Century,’ ed. by 
Lloyd ©. Sanders (p. 13), 
‘between the years 1826 and 1837 he visited all the 
rincipal nations of Europe, and in 1842 sailed from 
Ftaly down the Mediterranean for South America, 
where he explored the coast of Brazil and parts of the 
course of the Amazon. In 1847 he published a large 
work on his voyage, ‘Aus meinem Reisetagebuche,’ with 
a few illustrations and copious carefully drawn charts, 
Next year he was appointed to organize a national Ger- 
man navy, and published a pamphlet, ‘ Denkschrift iiber 
die Bildung einer deutschen Flotte,’ in which he criti- 
cally surveyed the possibilities of the formation of a Ger- 
man fleet of steamships of war, and maintained its 
necessity for the cause of German unity, In 1856 he 
was wounded in an engagement with the pirates of 
Morocco, During the Danish war of 1864 he acted as 
admiral of the Austro-Prussian fleet,” 
No authorities are appended to this extract. 
ALPHA. 


Rev. James Hackman vi. 87, 212).—I 
am indebted to the Rev. Oliver S. Walford for the 
annexed extract from the register of Holy Trinity 
Church, Gosport :— 

“ Baptisms.— 1752, December 13. James, son of 
Lieuten' Wm. Hackman and Mary his wife.” 

Some information relative to Hackman and the 
murder of Miss Reay will be found in Add. MS. 
5885, fol. 75, British Museum. Hackman is repre- 
sented as having entered at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; it is probable that he did so after 
uitting the army in 1776. There is a small mezzo- 
tint portrait of him, in profile, dated 1779, de- 
signed by Robert Dighton and engraved by Robert 
Laurie, in which he is represented with a patch on 
his forehead. Dantet HIPweLt. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Fornertncnay Castte anv James I. 


Lord John Russell in Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ 1856, p. 453 


S. vii. 106).—In his ‘ Historic Notices in Reference 
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to Fotheringhay Castle,’ 1821, the Rev. H. K. | 
Bonney shows that it was surveyed on April 3, 
1625, the last year of the reign of James r It | 
appears to have then been in fair order, one large | 
room being “ well garnished with pictures.” Soon 
after the survey was taken the castle seems to 
have been allowed to go to ruin. Sir Robert 
Cotton bought some of the arches and columns of 
the great hall, and worked them into the lower 
part of his mansion, Connington Castle. Other 
parts were taken by Robert Kirkham for his chapel 
at Fineshade, and the remainder were utilized in 
the middle of the eighteenth century for repairing 
the navigation of the Nene. Bonney truly says : 
FP “The tale of its having been destroyed by order of 
James, on account of its having been the scene of his 
mother’s sufferings, is clearly disproved; and must be 
left to those only who are fond of seeing events clothed 
in the language of fiction.” 
Aubert HArTSHORNE. 


Book Inuustratine vii. 47).—Let me 
add a most earnest warning to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
in Grangerizing not to be led away by this mania 
to mutilate books, by abstracting portraits or other 

es in order to insert them in other works to 
which they do not of right belong. The havoc 
done to rare and valuable books in the past by 
this craze is most deplorable, and it is to be feared 
that it has been productive of much dishonesty in 
the surreptitious removal of portraits and other 
plates from volumes not the property of the 
rapacious Grangerite. Did not something of this 
kind on the part of a frequenter of the British 
Museum lead to the dismissal of Mr. Beloe, on 
the ground of his want of sufficient vigilance ? 
Very few “illustrated” books of this kind are 
satisfactory, as there is generally a want of har- 
mony between the text and the plates, which differ 
in date, paper, colour, style, size, &c., and often 
produce an unpleasing impression from one or 
more of these discrepancies. The practice can 
hardly deserve to be honoured with the title of 
“an art,” in the sense in which that term is 
applied to the fine arts in any of their forms ; and 
I never met with any book or authority on the 
subject, though, of course, there may be guides to 
this, as there are to nearly all things and places. 
To judge from books advertised in catalogues, 
there appears to be a good deal of this “ illus- 
trating” now done, and if it could be confined to 
using plates published separately, and not taken 
out of books, no harm would be done; and such 
separate impressions are generally early, or on 
India paper, and so more valuable. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Tn reply to H. S. A., I have Grangerized several 

» especially a history of my native county, 
Sussex, extending the two volumes to nine, by the 
addition of about three thousand views and por- 
traits. The plan I have adopted is to get sheets 


of paper about one inch larger than the book, 
folding them to form two leaves ; if the engraving 
to be inserted is not large enough I inlay it, that 
is I cut clean out of the leaf an opening about an 
inch on all sides smaller than the picture, I then 
paste the edges only, and having laid the engraving 
over the opening in the paper, put it into a press, 
taking the precaution to place plain paper between 
each engraving; after a few hours they may be 
removed, being perfectly flat. It takes some extra 
trouble, which is amply compensated for by the 
neat appearance of the engraving. If they are 
pasted on to the paper they are certain to pucker, 
and the effect is most unsatisfactory. 
J. B. Morris. 
Eastbourne. 


H. S. A. will find a chapter on Grangerizing in 
Fitzgerald’s ‘ Book Fancier,’ 1886, pp. 168-192. 
A very good idea of the lavish and prodigal ways 
of Grangerizers may be obtained from the cata- 
logue of the very choice library of the late John 
Leveson Douglas Stewart, Esq., whose collection 
was disposed of at Sotheby’s the first three days 
of March, 1888, A. L. Hompnreys. 

Ealing Dean. 


H. S. A. may be interested in the description of 
Grangerized copies of Howell’s ‘ Familiar Letters’ 
and Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers’ to be found in‘ N. & Q.,’ 5" S. x. 520. 
Some little time ago the Pall Mall Gazette stated 
that a well-known firm of booksellers in the Strand 
had on sale :— 

** A copy of Boydell’s edition of Shakespeare's Works, 
which by the insertion of many thousands of plates has 
been extended to thirty-six volumes. Some idea of the 
vast quantity of the plates...... may be gained from the 
price of the book, 1,500/. It is eaid that this by no 
means represents the original cost price.” 

J. F. Manseres. 

Liverpool. 


Pronunciation oF Vase” S. vi. 489).— 
If three of our most celebrated poets— Pope, Byron, 
and Moore—may be cited as orthoépists, then are, 
or were, “‘case,” “face,” and ‘‘ ” correct 
rhymes to “vase,” in proof of which I append a 
quotation from each poet. 
Pope, ‘The Rape of the Lock,’ canto v. ad fin. :— 
There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases, 
And beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases. 

Byron, ‘Don Juan,’ c. viii. s. 96 :— 
A pure, transparent, pale, yet radiant fac , 
Like to a lighted alabaster vase, 

Moore, ‘ Odes of Anacreon,’ v. and lxxviii.:— 
Grave me a cup with brilliant grace, 
Deep as the rich and holy vase, c. 

Ode Ixxviii. has the same rhyme. 

The question is, Was such pronunciation of 
** vase,” the “ pure well of English undefiled,” or 
was it only “ poetic licence,” or caprice, fashion, 
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or custom? Of course, many words alter their 
pase from age to age, and ‘‘ vase” may 
one of them, as at present, I think, the word is 
generally pronounced as though it rhymed with 
“ stars.” Nuttall, in the preface to his ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ ays, ** The standard of pronunciation is not 
the authority of any dictionary, or of any orthoé- 
pist; but it is the present usage of literary and 
well-bred society.” If this be so, such usage seems 
to be the “safest standard” we have for our pro- 
nunciation. Frepx. Rowe. 
P.S.—Keats, in one of his miscellaneous poems, 
makes “faces” rhyme with “ vases ”:— 
Fair dewy roses brush against our faces, 
And flowering laurels spring from diamond vases. 


When I was a boy, about 1843, we had a read- 
ing book, one story in which was about ‘The 
Broken Vase,’ My father taught us to read it to 
thyme with “case,” but we afterwards came to 
think it ought to be something between ‘‘ Mars” 
and “ vauz.” J. T. F 

Winterton, Doncaster, 


Jos1an Burcuerr §, vii. 29, 74).—Burchett 
had a daughter Elizabeth, who married the first, 
and was mother of the second, Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy. As the second Sir Charles was born about 
1717, Elizabeth must have been the child of the 
first marriage. I have recently come across the 
following names, which may be interesting to Mr. 
Rorrer :— 

Egerton MS. 2524, 

Alderman Burchet, one of the owners of the 
ship Bantam, trading to the Mediterranean, com- 
manded by Capt. (afterwards Sir Richard) Had- 
dock, 1667. 

Thomas Burchett, for John Burchett, Esq., signs 
: — of the Bantam’s accounts, May 12, 

9. 

Admiralty Commission and Warrant Books. 

Paul Burchett, master gunner of the Poole, 
August 6, 1709. 

Richard Burchett, certificate as schoolmaster in 
the navy, August 6,1709. His latest appointment 
that I noted was to the Preston, Capt. (afterwards 
Sir Robert) Johnson, November 26, 1717. 

George Ann Burchett, comptroller of the ac- 
counts of the receiver of the duty of 6d. a month 
out of seamen’s wages for the use of Greenwich 
— in the room of Mr. F. Gashry, to have 
a salary of 1001. per annum, together with such 
allowances and privileges as his predecessors have 
enjoyed, September 30, 1736. 

From the dates, these may possibly be Josiah 
Burchett’s father and uncle, brothers or cousine, 
and son or nephew, but I have not found any evi- 
dence to that effect. J. K. Laveuron. 


Cuymer (7 S, vi. 487).—It is an awfal thing to 
tackle the philologists of ‘N. & Q.,’ and my pen 


trembles as I suggest, Is not Dr. Murray on a 
wrong scent? Are not the words forms of chimere, 
abolla, that is, a vestment or cloak ? 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 
Foleshill Hall, Longford, Coventry. 


Chymer is a cloak, It is spelt chymere in Close 
Roll 7 Henry IV., 21; chimere in Wheatley’s 
‘Common Prayer,’ p. 110; chimera in ‘Testamenta 
Eboracensia,’ i. 322. Abella in ‘ Prompt, Parv.,’ 
75, must be the same as abolla. 

J. Hamittoy 

Rochdale. 


“Gorer” Betts: “Gorzr” Money (7* §, vii. 
47).—Halliwell has :— 

“ Gofer, a species of tea-cake of an oblong form, made 
of flour, milk, eggs, and currants, baked on an iron made 
expressly for the purpose, called a gofering iron, and 
divided into square compartments (L‘nc.).” 

If this be the same word with that used at Brid- 
port, “gofer money” might be money for buying 
“ gofers,” as for doles of bread so commonly given. 
“Gofer bells” might also be bells carried by 
itinerant sellers of “ gofers,” as in some places by 
sellers of crumpets, &c. There is the verb “goffer,” 
to plait, to crimp ; and “ gofering work,” a sort of 
crimping performed on frills, caps, &c. 

W. E. 


In Lincolnshire A. J. will find gofers, or gofer- 
cakes, and gofer-irons to make them with. The 
cakes are very nice, and appear to be made of batter, 
and are cooked by being placed in the irons suffi- 
ciently heated ; and they come out of the irons in 
small squares, with indentations according to the 
iron mould. [ always concluded that the name is 
a corruption of gofré, figured ; and there may once 
have been a special day for eating gofers, which 
would account for the gofer bell, just as pancakes 
have their pancake bell on Shrove —.. 2 


Rev. Witttam Anpersoy O’Conor (7* S$. vii. 
68).—The following particulars relating to my late 
lamented friend may interest your correspondent, 
and will serve as an answer to his query at the 
above reference. Mr, O'Conor was born in Cork in 
1820, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1864. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1853, and priest in 1854 by the 
Bishop of Chester. After holding the curacies of 
St. Nicholas and St. Thomas, Liverpool, from 1853 
to 1855, he served as curate at St. Michael’s with 
St. Olave, Chester, from 1855 to 1858. For a short 
time he was also Latin lecturer at St. Aidan’s, 
Birkenhead. In 1858 he was appointed Rector of 
SS. Simon and Jude, Granby Row, in this city, 
which position he occupied till his death at Torquay, 
March 22, 1887, et. sixty-six. For nearly thirty 
years Mr. O'Conor was active amongst us with 
voice and pen in the theological and literary 
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arenas. I subjoin a list of his works in both 
departments :— 
1869, The Truth and the Church. Simpkin & Mar- 


shall. 

1871, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
Longmans, 

1872. The Epistle to the Hebrews, Longmans, 

1874. The Gospel of St. John. Longmans, 

1876. Commentary on Galatians, Hatchards, 

—— Faith and Works. 

1881, A History of the Irish People, Simpkin & Mar- 


shall. 
ao The Irish Massacre of 1641, Abel Heywood & 


in. 

1887. An additional volume of a History of the Irish 
People. 

The following is a list of essays or papers read 
before our literary club, and afterwards published 
in the Manchester Quarterly :— 

1876. Browning’s Childe Roland. 

1877. Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

—— Tennvson’s Palace of Art. 

1878. The Book of Job. 

Wit and Humour, 

1879. On Proverbs. 

1880. The Prometheus Vinctus of Zschylus. 

1881. The Relation of Religion to Literature. 

—— The Prometheus of Aschylus and Shelley. 

— Morals and Art, 

1882. From Lancashire to Land’s End. 

—— Miss Jessie Fothergill as « Novelist. 

1883. Force of Character. 

1884, Swies Notes. 

— On Fables. 

1885, Passages from an Italian Note-Book, 

1886. Italian Impressions. 

—— On Ghost Stories, 

— Religion and Intellect. 

His writings, like his pulpit and platform utter- 
ances, were marked by extraordinary originality, 
power, and eloquence, while his grasp of his sub- 
ject and his logical acumen made him an awkward 
opponent. Yet his geniality and courtesy, joined to 
a rare wit, “ racy of the soil,” endeared him even 
to those who differed from him in views. I remem- 
ber well the flash of humour that sparkled in his 
eyes as, during the delivery of a lecture on church 
defence, he ended an eloquent passage on the work 
of the early Irish missionaries in Britain with the 
words, “ Labouring for the conversion of the Saxons, 
as [pointing to the writer] their successors are doing 
to this day!” 

When his pamphlet on the ‘Irish Massacre of 
1641’ was in course of preparation, I asked him if 
he intended offering it to some magazine, and 
he replied, with a characteristic smile, ‘‘ No; the 
editors are too fond of cutting and carving!” The 
little work was a trenchant rejoinder to Miss Hick- 
son, et hoc genus omne. 

It is to be regretted that his signature was not 

t known to the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and it is 
& matter of painful though proud recollection to 
me that his last appearance in its pages was in 
answer to a stricture of mine on one of his historical 
hobbies (6 S. xi. 394). 


No one misses him more than I do, to whom (as 
to all) the rich store of his knowledge and his large 
library were at all times available, and I treasure 
the letters he wrote and the books he gave me as 
precious souvenirs of a friendship that was never 
shadowed by a word or a look of unkindness. Peace 
to his manes ! J. 8. 

Manchester. 


The Rev. William Anderson O'Conor was a 
clergyman of the Church of England and for many 
years Rector of St. Simon and St. Jude’s Church, 
Manchester. He was born at Cork in 1820, and 
died at Torquay on March 22, 1887. Besides ‘The 
Truth and the Church’ he wrote :— 

Faith and Works, 1862. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 1871. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, 1872, 

Epistle to the Galatians. 1875. 

St. John’s Gospel. 1874. 

History of the Irish People. 2 vols, 1881, Second 
and enlarged edition, 1886. 

He was a prominent member of the Manchester 
Literary Club, and read before that society many 
brilliant literary essays, which will be found in its 
printed ‘ Papers.’ It is the intention of the club to 


biographical introduction, and I am sure your cor- 
respondent and many others will be glad of the 
opportunity of perusing these really striking pro- 
ductions of a remarkably gifted map, whose death 
was, and continues to be, felt as a great loss to 
the social and literary circles of his — a4 


Heratpry: Descent or ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
(7™ S. vi. 427,496; vii. 132),—With regard to the 
descent of armorial bearings, might I be permitted 
to suggest that the differencing of coat armour is not, 
at least in England, so rigidly insisted upon as Mr, 
Upat would imply? In fact, if coat armour was so 
differenced that no two members of any family, 
however nearly related, ever bore exactly the same 
coat, heraldry would become an impossible science, 
except for the lucky few who happened to be heads 
of houses. It surely was never contemplated by 
heralds that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
gentlemen of coat armour should have their arms 
mangled by successive differences piled one upon 
another. 

But that this, fortunately, is not the case I think 
that I am able to show. ‘Two or three years ago I 
had my pedigree placed on official record at the 
Heralds’ College, which pedigree included, among 
other things, my descent from the daughter and 
eventual heiress of one Stephen Grosvenor, a cadet 
of the Grosvenors of Drayton, a junior branch of 
the Grosvenors of Eton. I inquired at the time 
whether, in the event of my assuming the surname 
and arms of Grosvenor, the kings of arms would 
permit me to bear the simple arms of the Gros- 
venors of Drayton without a difference, or whether 


reprint and publish Mr. O'Conor’s papers, with a. 
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they would insist on mangling it first ; and the 
reply which I received, and have still—for I have 
not destroyed the letter—was to the effect that most 
certainly I should be entitled to bear the arms un- 
differenced, and that, moreover, the kings of arms 
had no power to difference them. My informant 
was himself an officer of the college, and there- 
fore I may say that the authority is absolute and 
settles the question. Surely poor younger sons 
would be badly off indeed could they not even bear 
their family arms unmutilated. ARMIGER. 


Tae Nimevs, on Avreore §, vii. 65).— 
According to Didron, H. pz B. H. is right in 
taking the square nimbus as a sign that the person 
distinguished thereby was living at the time when 
the representation of him was made :— 


“Men who had attained an undoubted and recognized 
degree of sanctity were honoured during their lifetime 
with the nimbus; a fact which is positively asserted by 
John the Deacon, and repeated on his authority by Ciam- 

ini ; but in order to preserve the high position due to 
Heparted saints, the nimbus of the living saints was square. 
The square...... was held inferior to the circle by Pytha- 
goras and the Neo-Platonists. The square, according to 
their doctrine, was a geometrical symbolic figure em- 
ployed to designate the earth ; the circle was the symbol 
of heaven. The circle is a square perfected; the square 
in the language a diminished or broken circle,” —‘ Chris- 
tian Iconography,’ vol. i, pp. 76, 77 (Bohn’s edition), 
Touching colour, the author speaks more doubt- 
fully. e says (pp. 164, 165) :— 

“ The colour of the nimbus is occasionally symbolical, 
a fact which is proved by the black nimbus, the ‘nimbe 
en deuil,’ given to the traitor Judas; still in numerous 
instances it is purely hierarchical.” 

And after describing how it is distributed in a 
painting of the heavenly paradise which occurs at 
the end of a MS. in the public library of Stras- 
bourg, he observes that 

“the hierarchy of colours might easily, in ideas of the 
Middle Ages, have allied itself with symbolism. Gold is 
the most radiant of all colours, and it is here awarded to 
saints of the highest eminence. Silver, the colour of the 
moon, which, though inferior to the sun, is ever his con- 
stant attendant, stands next in rank; then red, or fire 
colour, the attribute of those who struggle against 
passion, which is inferior to the two metals of gold 
and silver, » the sun and the moon, being merely 
an emanation from the former; then green, the 
colour of hope, appropriately assigned to married 
persons; lastly, a sort of yellow, an equivocal 
tint, partly white and partly yellow, a mixed colour, 
given to saints who had formerly been sinners, but by 
prayer and penitence had again become acceptable in the 
sight of God.”’ 


Nothing is suggested as to the symbolism of a blue 
nimbus, but it may be worthy of note that Mrs. 
Jameson interpreted that colour in religious art as 
signifying heaven, the firmanent, truth, constancy, 
and fidelity (‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ vol. i. 
p. 36). Sr. Swirary. 


Sir Joun Frienp (7 §, vii. 47).—Le Neve 
gives a short account of Sir John Friend, and John 


Gibbon wrote a pamphlet called ‘The whole Life 
and Conversation of Sir John Friend.’ Le Neve 
says he was the son of “—-— Friend, of St. Kate- 
rines p’cinct, brewer, no descent higher to be 
found.” His father died 1665, and was buried in 
St. Katherine’s Church, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. Sir John was born in “ St. 
Katerines p’cinct by the tower,” and was also a 
brewer. He was one of the Commissioners of the 
Excise, and was knighted in 1685. He married 
first a daughter of —— Butcher and secondly a 
daughter of —— Huntington, of Stanton Har- 
court, Oxon. He built the brewhouse in the 
Minories called “Sir John Friend’s Brewhouse,” 
Rapin says 

“Friend had risen from mean beginnings to great 
credit and much wealth. His purse was more considered 
than his head, and was open on all occasions, as the party 
(Jacobite) applied to him, He had a commission for 
raising a regiment for King James, and he entertained 
and paid the officers,” 

Macaulay calls him “a silly, ill-educated man,” 
and says that the multitude who were eagerly look- 
ing out for his execution had been incensed against 
him by reports touching the exceeding badness of 
his beer, and it was even hinted that he purposely 
supplied the navy with poisoned beer. He was 
executed in 1696 for conspiracy against William 
III. His trial is to be found in ‘State Trials.’ 

Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Though unable to say whether there is a pedi- 
gree in existence of the family of this unfortunate 
gentleman, executed for high treason in the reign 
of William III. in 1696, yet allow me to refer to 
the account of him given in Macaulay's ‘ History 
of England,’ chap. xxi. It is there said of him 
that he was “a nonjuror who had, indeed, a very 
slender wit, but who had made a very large fortune 
by brewing, and who had spent it freely in sedi- 
tion. 

There is an interesting contemporaneous account 
of his execution at Tyburn in company with Sir 
William Parkyns, who was one of hisco-conspirators, 
and written apparently by an eye-witness, to 
found printed verbatim in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"*S. i. 25. 
It is there said that just before the cart was driven 
away from under the gallows Mr. Cook, probably 
a nopjuring clergyman, pronounced over them the 
absolution from the Visitation Service ; and it is 
also added that after hanging “above half an hour, 
being a considerable time dead, they were cat 
down, and quartered according to the sentence. 
The three ministers who attended them in their 
dying moments are mentioned — Mr. Collyer 
(Jeremy Collyer probably), Mr. Cook, and Mr. 
Snet. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Howe Famity vi. 348).—In Archer's 
‘Monumental Inscriptions of the British West In- 
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dies’ the only notice of the name of Howe is an 
inscription at The Palisades, Port Royal, as fol- 
lows :— 

“Here lies the body of Stephen Howe, Esq., Brigadr.- 
Genl, and Coll. of the 5th West India Regt., died 19 day 
of July, 1796, aged 33 years.” 

B. Frorence Scaretr. 


Book Mustin (7 §. vii. 69).—Will. Beck, in 
the ‘Draper’s Dictionary,’ gives the following quota- 
tion from some one writing in 1690 :— 

“The advantages of the East India Company is chiefly 
in their Muslins and Indian Silks, and these are becoming 
the general wear in England. Fashion is truly termed 
a witch. The dearer and scarcer the commodity, the 
more the mode, Thirty shillings a yard for Muslins, 
and only the shadow of a commodity when procured.” 

In ‘Social Life in Former Days,’ by Dunbar, 

ies are given of extensive mercantile orders sent 

by the Elgin firm of Sir James Calder, of Muir- 
town. In one of these orders, sent to “ Alex. 
Carstairs, merchant in Roterdame, and John & 
William Gordones, merchants in Camphire,” and 
dated February 24, 1694, occurs the following :— 
wherof one fyne about 

irty-six gi ers the peece; one peece at irty; an- 
other at twenty-eight.’ 
In this same work a letter is given written by Sir 
Harrie Innes in 1716 “to the Laird of Thunder- 
ton” [Archd. Dunbar], in which the following 
passage occurs :— 

“If ye be to writte to Holland, cause bring home one 
thousand weight of twyne ffor next years fishing. Also, 
two or three pieces of holland musline I want, but I 
understand nott how to commission for itt,” 

Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Cart. Marryar (7" §. vii. 9, 74).—Frederick 
at was born “in Westminster,” July 10, 
1792. See ‘Life and Letters of Capt. Marryat,’ 
by Florence Marryat, 2 vols., London, 1872. 
Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


“Dotce rar (7 §, vii. 28, 111).— 
Will you allow me to rectify an error in my letter 
on “Dolce far niente,” which appeared at the last 
reference? “Incidio in Scyllam cupiens uitare 
Charybdim” should, of course, be Incidis, &c. 
The line is from Philippe Gualtier’s ‘ Alexandréis,’ 
¥. 301, written early in the fourteenth century. 
As regards the second “ puzzling line,” “ Tempora 
mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis,” it will be best 
to give a translation of Biichmann’s own account. 
The line, he writes, 

“is, according to Webster's ‘ Dictio: (ed. by Good- 
rich, 1862, 1374), quoted by a 
German, who made Latin verses, as a saying of the 
Emperor Lothair I.; but I have searched in vain for 
this line in a copy of Borbonius’s ‘ Nuge,’ which ap- 
peared at Basle in 1536. With the transposition et nos, 
the line is already contained in Andreas Gartner’s ‘ Pro- 


verbialia Dicteria’ (Decade 16), which appeared in 1566, 
and Owen repeats it in his ‘ Epigrams’ (i. 53).” 
Epwarp Bensty. 


Viton (7" vii. 109).—The line given by Mr. 
A. Cottinewoop 
Mais oi: sont les neiges d’antan? 

at once reminded me of the beautiful ballad ‘ The 
Snow,’ written by Samuel Lover, the words of 
which are as follows :— 
An old man sadly said, “ Where ’s the snow 
That fell the year that ’s fled—where ’s the snow?” 
As fruitless were the task of many a joy to ask 

As the snow. 
The hope of airy birth, like the snow, 
Is stain’d on reaching earth, like the snow : 
While ‘tis sparkling in the ray, 'tis melting fast away, 

Like the snow, 
A cold deceitful thing is the snow, 
Though it come on dove-like wing—the false snow : 
Tis but rain disguis’d appears, and our hopes are frozen 

tears, 

Like the snow. 
I do not possess Villon’s poems nor their trans- 
lation, but perhaps Mr. Lee can say whether Lover, 
in comparing the transitoriness of our joys and our 
hopes to last year’s snow, was indebted to Villon’s 
ballad, which furnishes this line, ‘‘ Where’s the 
snow that fell the year that’s fled?” A poet does 
sometimes borrow from his Parnassian brother, 
but, as Lord Byron says, “he had better borrow 
anything (excepting money) than the thoughts of 
another—they are always sure to be reclaimed.” 
I think the question may be asked: Did Lover 
“borrow” the metaphors in his lyric either from 
Villon or from some precedent poet ? 

Frepx. Rowe. 
Ashford, Kent, 


or Lonpow (7" §. vii. 128).—Many 
interesting particulars respecting the aldermen 
from A.D. 1579 to 1664 may be found in ‘ Remem- 
brancia,’ privately printed by the Library Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London, 1878. It 
would seem from this volume a the aldermen 
frequently passed from the presidency of one ward 
to That of another, e.g. (p. 287), Sir John Watts, 
clothworker, elected alderman of Aldersgate in 
1594, removed to Tower Ward in 1601, back to 
Aldersgate in 1605, and to Langbourn in 1606, in 
which year he became Lord Mayor. When did this 
custom of removal cease? We never meet with it 
in more recent times. J. MasKEuL. 


Domestic History: Court or Cuarues II. 
(7™ S. vii. 108).—Full particulars of this murder 
will be found in the volume of ‘State Trials’ re- 
lating to that date. J. Sr. V. S. 


Cuapman’s ‘Aut Foots’: “ To......S1r Tao. 
Watsineaam ” (7 §, vi. 47).—Since writing the 
above I have searched in vain for the copy of ‘All 
Fools’ which Mr. J. P. Collier said he possessed 
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containing this dedication. Dr. Garnett, of the 
British Museum, to whom also I applied to know 
where I could find a sale catalogue of Mr. Collier’s 
books and MSS., most kindly searched it himself 
without finding any copy. Not at all willing to 
bring forward another charge of forgery against 
Mr. Collier without good proof, I would ‘earnestly 
ask any readers of this who may know of the 
whereabouts of Mr. Collier’s alleged copy, or of any 
copy of ‘All Fools’ containing this dedication, to 
make known the same. While, however, not will- 
ing to bring such a charge without due proof, I am 
bound to say that I cannot detect in this sonnet 
such traces of Chapman’s style as would enable me 
to say that, judging from this, I believe it to be his, 
Br. Nicuotson, 
Tae Rose, Tusttz, Suamrock 
vi. 207, 311, 429, 455).—C. ©. B. says, “It is 
well known that the elder Pliny, discussing the 
etymology of the name Albion, suggests that our 
island may have been so called from the white 
roses which abound in it.” So far as I know the 
only mention which Pliny makes of Albion is iv, 
16, 30, § 102 (Sillig), where no explanation of the 
aame is to be found. A. Fets, 
Hamburg. 


Tas ONE” anp “ THE oTHER” (7% vii. 25). 
—Questions of grammatical propriety are so often 
nothing but quibbles and quirks that I think the 
Rev. Mr. Spence should have set down three or 
four instances of vicious expression at the same 
time that he drew attention to the evil practice. 
The Authorized Version seems to contradict itself 
in the passage cited. It begins by saying “ we are 
& sweet savour,” and then that ‘‘we are a savour 
of death unto death” to “them that perish.” How 
can that be? Still that does not affect the gram- 
matical point raised. Does Mr. Spence find that 
those who err, err also as to “ this” and “that” in 
sentences of similar purport? for they evidently 
are similar, and should follow one rule. The forms 
celut-ci, celwi-li, render the mistake almost impos- 
sible in French. C. A. Warp. 


On the day that I read Mr. Srence’s note I also 
read this sentence in Pearson, ‘On the Creed,’ 
art. iii. (1848, p. 235): “* Jesus increased in wis- 
dom and stature (Luke ii. 52); one in respect of 
his body, the other of his soul.” 


Bourton §. vi. 443, 517; vii. 53).—It may 
interest Mr. Peacock that a copy of the ‘ Anatomy’ 
in my possession is the second edition, and the title 
accords with his description in every particular. 
It has the following entry by me on the fly-leaf :— 
“Purchased October 5th, 1841, of Edward Lumley, 
Chancery Lane ; cost 6s. 6d.” At this shop I met 
with several other rarities about that time, 


W. Liverr, M.D. 
Wells, Somerset. 


Bernas §, vii. 9).—Looking at a map of 
Staffordshire by Robert Morden, I find a Betham 
between Wollgaston and Otherson. This may 
lead to the name of the parish. 


ALFreD CuaRLEs Jonas. 
Swansea. 


This place is given as Botham, in the hundred 
of Totmonslow, in the county of Stafford, and 
marked as the residential seat of one gentleman, 
by Adams in his ‘ Index Villaris,’ printed in 1680, 


C. Gotprxe. 
Colchester. 


Loye Perne Court (7 §, vii, 109).—If I 
might hazard the guess, Perne seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the law Latin term firma, derived from 
A.-8. feorme, food. Stephens defines feorme thus :— 

“ Farm, or feorme, is an old Saxon word signifying 
provisions, and it came to be used instead of rent or 
render, because antiently the greater part of rents were 
reserved in provisions—in corn, in poultry, and the like— 
till the use of money became more frequent ; so that 
& farmer (jirmarius) was one who held his lands upon 
payment of a rent or feorme; though, at present, bya 
gradual departure from the original sense, the word 
farm is brought to signify the very estate or lands as 
held upon farm or rent.” 

In the glossary to ‘Boldon Buke’ (Surtees Society, 
1852) firma, or ferm, is described as the sum esti- 
mated from the assize rents, the fines, and other 
issues of the county courts, and rendered yearly by 
the sheriff of each county on behalf of each county. 
Bailey defines firma, as used in a different sense, 
as “a tribute antiently paid towards the entertain- 
ment of the King of England for a night.” Dr. 
Littleton gives the same meaning as Bailey. 

Sreccat. 


“THERE'S A DIFFERENCE I ween” (7% §. Vi. 
447).—The second verse of a song in the ‘ Uni- 
versal Songster’ (1825), vol. i. p. 269, commences 
“There ’s a difference between a beggar and a 
queen,” and continues somewhat similarly to Mr. 
KEtty’s version, There is a good deal of “patter” 
after each verse, the first one beginning with the 
line, “Merry Proteus of old, as by Ovid we're 
told.” The song is entitled ‘ 7 and Ballad- 


Singers.’ . F. 
Liverpool. 


Srrk Ayraony Harr, Lorp CHANCELLOR OF 
IRELAND (7" §, vii. '7).—A short memoir will be 
found in Foss’s ‘ Judges of England,’ vol. ix. p. 23. 
Add. MS. 6674, fol. 288, opinion of Anthony 
Hart, of Lincoln’s Inn, upon the tithe suit of Des 
Voeux v. Whittingham and Barton, 1815. Add. 
MS. 21,507, fol. 464, letter to J. Wyatt, 1931. 

HipwEtt. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Does the following throw any light on the 
mystery enveloping Hart’s parentage, as stated by 


your correspondent ?7— 
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this day to my compliments to Sir | a lifting of the reader's spirit which is certainly not the 
map of aothear Hest en his fm Ae Bro the Lord Chan- | worst or least sympathetic state of mind in which to 
Betham cellorship of Ireland. He repeated what he had declared | follow “the light of the Mzonian Star. 
is mai nm his nomination, that he would take no part in : 
. polities or religion. I of course congratulated the country, | The Roxburghe Ballads, Part XVIII. Edited by Joseph 
ke. Entre nous, Sir Anthony, in his early days, was a/| Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A. F.S.A. (Printed for the 
: : bears | UspeR Mr, Ebsworth’s care, and as a result of his un- 
The long letter from which the above — ; | daunted labours, one more volume, the penultimate of 
undred date “ Brooks’s, October, 1827,” and appears in| this most precious collection, is now practically com- 
i, and FitzPatrick’s ‘ Life and Correspondence of Bishop pleted. Half only of it is as yet issued. For the delay in 
leman, Doyle, popular edition, vol. ii. pp. 34-35, Dublin, | the appearance of the remaining half the lukewarmness 
2 1680, Daoff Epiana, of members who leave their subscriptions in arrears is 
responsible, The whole ie ready fer the press, ond some 
rons Wantep (7" §, vii. | way has been made with vol, vii. We cannot hope to 
: e can only urge how important it is that this portio 
—If I My of the society’s work should be concluded, and how desir- 
& cor- An Englishman am I, ~ord W. H. Bell able that the services of the most competent and the 
d from The commencement of a song, written = i an med best informed of editors should be retained. Where, as 
hus :— and set to music by John W. Hobbs. May be obtained | i1 this case, the work is wholly a labour of love, and 
Pie through any musicseller. Witttam H. CUMMINGS. | idea) service is rendered with no thought of personal ad- 
nifying vantage, it would be ill policy to coquet too long with 
‘ cus. after an editorial prelude in the characteristic strain, 
» like— angen resumes the series of “ Ballads of Good Fellows,” in which 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, are such priceless as‘ Phillida Flouts 
Soph dered in English Verse,| ‘Hallo my Fancy,’ e's famous song in praise o 
ve int. (Bell } “ the leather bottel,” ‘The Noble Prodigal’ (which the 
4... & Sons.) editor is inclined to to Jordan), 
iad into English Verse. By Arthur | others of equal merit and popularity. A group of “ 
ociety, & Co.) affixed a marvellous design, inclu Mon es n 
e face to his ‘ Virgil in English | lines beginning “ My dear and only love, I pray,” with a 
the wap the second anda third part ; ‘The Famous Flower of Serving- 
ly b lator of the classics to a road strewn with the bleaching | Men’; ‘The New Balow’; ‘Johnny Armstrong's Last 
ny ey bones of previous pilgrims. Yet it is a road that always | Good-Night’; and ends with ‘ The Spanish Ladie’s Love, 
bunty. finds a fresh Child Roland to sound again the slughorn | which has always been a signal favourite of ours, Mr. 
wert, of its hopeless enterprise. One of the latest gentlemen | Ebsworth’s introductions supply in the pleasantest 
srtain- adventurers on this track is Sir George Young, who, in | fashion a large amount of erudition drawn from the 
Dr. a tall volume, with Triptolemus in a winged car on the | most varied quarters, The quotations alone which he 
cover, presents us with a new version of him who, above | introduces, now from Brome’s plays, now from Wells's 
LL. all, “saw life steadily, and saw it whole,” the “singer | ‘Joseph and show is 4 
. lonus, and its child.” It would take a con-| of his knowledge and his sympathies, In short, the 
S. vi. Gderble em j> eonmnens him with the Plumptres, | appearance of another part is welcomed like the tempta- 
‘TT ; Kennedys, Whitelaws, and Lewis Campbells who have | tion to a summer ramble or frolic, harmless, necessary, 
a already essayed the presentment of Sophocles in English | and under such tutelage delightful. 
penees verse, and it is obvious that such a comparison could not ‘ ' 
ind & be here attempted. But from his very excellent preface, | The Travels of Dr. Richard Pococke. Edited by James 
Mr. which is in itself a kind of manual of the translator's art, Joel Cartwright, M.A.,F.S.A. Vol, II. (Printed for 
utter” we gather that his aims have been of a kind so distinct the Camden Society.) 
h the from those of his predecessors as to justify the reader | CLosz upon the heels of the first volume of this interest- 
’ in taking him upon his own merits. He has borne in | ing record of travels in the last century treads the second. 
ad. mind the supreme canon of Dante Rossetti that, in trans- period took 
> lating, it is not permissible to turn a good poem into a | place consists of the years 1754, 1756, and 1757. Begin- 
3H. a, and he has moreover remembered that an | ning in Lancashire, where he arrives from Ireland, Dr. 
English translation should be in English, So far as we | Pococke wandered by way of the West of England and 
have been able to test his labours he has succeeded in | Wales to Bath, and so down the valley of the Thames to 
R OF what he has attempted. His blank verse is careful and | London. He then yay to Kent, and visited the 
ll be scholarly, and rises easily where elevation is required. —_ to to 
23. In the lyric passages he is not always so happy, but in ndon, and subsequently revisited Wales. Many spots 
p. many of these, where he has employed some of the choric | of highest interest are, of course, included in these tours, 
hony measures of ‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ his success is signal. | His observations are often acute, and much curious in- 
' Des His book we imagine will hold the field for a long time | formation is to be extracted. How completely a thing 
Add. against all new comers. of the past one of = 
. Of Mr, Way’s ‘Homer’ what shall be said that has | purposes for which people in 1754 visite argate an 
somewhat to the defacement is volume) he has | remember so late as . ée find that bathing machines 
summoned in support of his second and final instalment | were in use in 1754 in Margate, They are noticed, how- 
the of the ‘Iliad’? His swinging, strenuous verse is still | ever, as curiosities. Our author’s observations are often 
d b delightful to read; his Engiish is manly, plain, and only | regrettably brief. It isa pity. moreover, that he had not 
7 y archaic ; and the abiding effect of his work is | » further acquaintance with literature. In speaking of 
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Sir James Ley, the first Earl of Marlborough, it is said 
that he died without an heir. This may be true; but 
Milton's sonnet to Lady Margaret Ley, beginning 

Daughter to that good earl, once president 

Of England’s council, 
might with advantage have been mentioned. Dr. Pococke’s 
admiration for scenery remains noteworthy for the time 
in which he wrote. is editor says, justly enough, that 
while his “remarks on places and things, based upon his 
own observation, are unimpeachable and of high interest 
s....none of his statements or theories touching his- 
torical, genealogical, or antiquarian matters should be 
accepted without careful scrutiny.” Of how many 
travellers since the days of Herodotus may not the same 
be said! Hearsay evidence is not accepted in other 
places besides law courts. 


Out in the 45; or, Duncan Keith's Vow. By Emily 8. 
Holt. (Shaw & Co.) 

The King’s Daughter. (Same author and publishers.) 

Tue works in which Mies Holt seeks to give a popular 
and antiquarian view of different epochs in English his- 
tory multiply until they now form a series. ‘Out in the 
45’ describes with archzological accuracy. the state of 
affairs in the North and in London at the period of the 
last Jacobite invasion, while the companion volume deals 
with religious persecutions in Essex in the time of Mary. 
In the vividness and truth of the scenes depicted 
lies the chief among many attractions of these books, 
which, for the rest, are written in admirable English. 


The Journal of the Gypsy-Lore Society. Vol. I, No.1. 
(Printed for the Society.) 

Tus new periodical, though in a certain sense a pub- 
lication for specialists, cannot fail to have an interest 
wider than the limits of the comparatively select num- 
ber of Romany-lore students, To the anthropologist 
and to the student and collector of folk-lore the Jowrnal 
of the Gypsy-Lore Society must be a welcome addition 
to the literary resources at their command. The names 
of C. G. Leland, F. H. Groome, and H. T. Crofton, among 
English-speaking students of Romany, and of Paspati of 
Athens, Constantinescu of Bucharest, Pincherle of 
Trieste, are in themselves a sufficient guarantee of the 
value of the material which the united effort now being 
made is likely to secure if duly supported. Among the 
more noticeable contents of the initial number of the 
Journal we would point to Dr. Constantinescu’s ‘ Rou- 
manian Gypsy Folk-tale,, the parent of which Mr. 
Groome thinks has not yet been found, Its variants are 
traced over a wide area, as far north as Norway, and as 
far south as Greece. The statistical information con- 
cerning the gipsies in the German empire, contributed 
by Dr. von Sowa, of Briinn, is useful and, in some cases, 
curious. The tables are official, and are supplemented 
by facts obtained in personal visits to some of the gipsy 
colonies named. In not a few cases we read of the 
almost entire Germanization of the Prussian gipsies, 
sometimes only “ one old woman’ remaining who knew 
the Romany perfectly. The facts collected by Von Sowa 
are alone enough to justify the foundation of the Gypsy- 
Lore Society and of its Journal, while there is yet time 
to gather up traditions which would otherwise soon be 
lost beyond all hope of recovery. 


The Life Register. (West, Newman & Co.) 

Tuts work is intended to contain the records of birth, 
baptism, Xc., of a child, and to be filled up afterwards by 
himself with the principal events of his life. If these 
records were conscientiously filled in and preserved, 
what a curious contribution to the world’s history would 
they not make, and what trouble would they not spare 
biographers ! 


Nevpyer’s “Antiquariat” (Cologne, Passs 
43-47) has lately issued a catalogue (No. 13) containing 
many interesting memoirs of celebrated statesmen 
alike of old and modern times, commanders by land 
and sea, economists, and others, as well as genealogies 
of German, Dutch, and even British noble houses, the 
last being represented by the Butlers and the Camp. 
bells. Among the statesmen and commanders we find 
Great Britain to the fore with a Blake and a Frobisher 
among sea captains, a Fox and a Pitt among statesmen, 
a Romilly among jurists and philanthropists, side by side 
with a Eugene of Savoy, a Humboldt, a Bismarck, 9 
Gambetta, a De Witt, a Sully, a Cornelius Sulla, and a 
Garibaldi, not to speak of a Washington and a Lincoln, 


Poet-Lore is the title of a proposed Philadelphia 
monthly magazine, to be devoted, under the auspices of 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., to the study of Shakspeare and 
Browning. One of the editors (Miss Charlotte Porter) 
has for more than two years past conducted Shake- 
speariana, an able periodical, to which we have from 
time to time called the attention of our readers. If the 
scheme be taken up by the American public, we shall be 
somewhat curious to see how the two rather distinct 
cults represented by the names of Shakspeare and Brown- 
ing will be found to work together. 

Mr. Artuur Meg, F.R.A.S, (editor of the South Wales 
Press, Lianelly), bas commenced ‘ Carmarthenshire 
Notes, Antiquarian, Topographical, and Curious,’ which 
appear first of all in the journal, and will be afterwards 
reproduced in permanent form, 

Tue Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society, amon 
the objects of which is the reproduction in facsimil of 
a unpublished music, is the latest of societies, In- 
tending members may address the hon. sec., Mr. H, B. 
Briggs, 40, Finsbury Circus. 


Motices to Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


H. T, wishes to know in what numbers of the For'- 
nightly Review or other periodical appeared Lichten- 
berg’s criticism on the acting of Garrick, 

F, E. T. C. (“Grist Tax”).—In 1815 an absolute 
prohibition on the delivery of wheat out of warehouse 
and its importation for home consumption until the price 
reached 80s. per quarter was imposed. In 1822 this Act 
was amended, and in 1828 a sliding scale was established. 

Pror. Frets (“ Which is correct, ‘The first two cen- 
turies ’ or ‘ The two first centuries’ ? ”’).—The former. 

8, E, Drurrt.—Query not traceable. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOW READY, 


THE 


SECOND MONTHLY PART 


oF THE 


NEW SERIES 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing 
CONFESSIONS of a CARETAKER. A| HARMONY. A Story. 
Serial Story by “‘ RITA.” 
FIRST LOVES. DAY DREAMS. 
The GOLDFIELDS of the BRITISH ISLES. 


A PRACTICAL TEST. A Story. 
“FOR SWEET CHARITY.” A Story. 


CITIZEN SOLDIERS. 
CONCERNING NONSENSE. A WHIFF from the PIPE. 
VEGETARIAN DINNERS. 


A MAN’S FRIENDS. A Story. 
OLD KENSINGTON. 


A GOSSIP on NAMES. 
REST! REST! PERTURBED SPIRIT. 


MY VALENTINE. A Story A Story. 

BELOW BRIDGE. KING CARNIVAL. 

LONDON’S COUNCIL. The ORETOWN BANK ROBBERY. 
ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. SEA LEGENDS and SUPERSTITIONS. 
TESTAMENTARY CURIOS. POEMS, &e. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


MARK PATTISON’S ESSAYS. 


Just published, 2 vols. Svo. cloth, bevelled, 24s. 


ESSAYS by the late MARK PATTISON, sometime Rector of 


Lincoln College, Oxford. Collected and Arranged by HENRY NETTLESHIP. M.A., Professor of Latin, Oxford. 
*," With one exception the essays in these volumes are a selection of what seemed to be the most generally interesting and 
valuable among oh Boalices is pet and articles published by Mr. Pattison between the years 1845 and 1832. The fragment on 


the Life of Joseph 


printed from the Author's MS., and forms part of his unfinished Life of Scaliger. 


NEW WORK BY DR. HATCH. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS in BIBLICAL GREEK. By Edwin Hatch, M.A. D.D., 


Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, and sometime Grinfield ~ Mn on the Septuagint. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR EARLE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


A HANDBOOK to the LAND CHARTERS and other SAXONIC 


DOCUMENTS. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 


Oxford, Author of ‘ The Philology of the English Tongue.’ 


It is the aim of this Handbook to facilitate the critical study of the Saxon legal documents, which were collected by Kemble 
nicum.’ 


in his ‘ Codex D 


iplomaticus,’ and which are now being republished by Mr. de Gray Birch ia his‘ Cartularium Saxo: 


NEW EDITION OF CLARENDON'S ‘ THE REBELLION.’ 
6 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 


CLARENDON’S (EDWARD, EARL “of) HISTORY of the 


a and CIVIL WARS in ENGLAND. ’ Re-edited from a fresh Collation of the Original MS. in the Bodleian 


Library, wi 


Dates and Occasional Notes, by W. DUNN MACRAY, M.A. F.S,A. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


CHAUCER. —The MINOR POEMS. Edited by the Rev. Walter 


. SKEAT, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge, Editor of ‘ Piers the Plowman’; Chaucer, ‘ Prioresses Tale, 


pt ; * Principles of English Etymology,’ &c. 


*,* Though five centuries have elapsed since the death of Chaucer, this is the first serious attempt to present to readers a 


critical , and a sufficient quantity of illustration io 


complete edition of his genuine Minor Poems, with the 


the form of Notes, Glossary, and Index. The list of works accepted by Professor Skeat as genuine in great part coincides with 
that adopted by Dr. Furnivall in the publications of the Chaucer Society 


‘own clo 


The DYNASTY of THEODOSIUS: or, Eighty 


Years’ Struggle with the Barbarians. By THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxon, Author of * Italy and her Invaders.” 

*,* In this volume the author describes in »rief outline the leading 
events recorded in the first two volumes of his book, * Italy and her 
Invaders.’ 

SECOND OF CANON BRIGHT'S * EARLY 
NGLISH CHURCH HI*TORY 
Just Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 128. 


CHAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. HT. D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Feclesasiical History, Uxford. Second 
tion, Revised aad Enlarg 


HISTORY of ENGLISH ‘SOUNDS from the 
EARL [EST PERIOD. With Full Word-Lists. by HENRY 
SWEET, M.A. Pb.D., Author of‘ An Anglo-Saxon Primer,’ * An 
Anglo-Saxon Rea jer,’ *the Middle English Primer,’ ‘A Hand- 

of Phonetics,’ * An Icelandic Primer,’ 
prob ~ long to be the most perfect existing hand- 


cloth, 31s. 6d. 


The VISION of WILLIAM CONCERNING 
ERS the PLOW N, in Three Parallel Texts; together with 
hic HARD the LESS By WILLIAM LANGLAND 
(about 1362-1399 a p.). Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with 

Preface, Notes, and a Glossary, by W. W. SK.EAT, Litt. D. 
“ A standard and definitive edition of a great 
Notes and Queries. 

Medium 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt top, Se. “sd. 


The PILGRIMAGE to PARNASSUS, with 


Two Parts of the Keturn from Parnassus. Three Comedies per- 
formed in St. John’s av. MDXCVIL—MDUCL, 
Edited from Mos. by the Kev. W. D. MAURAY, M.A. FP. 
“ No discovery of the kind has ‘over been made of greater value and 
terest."— Guardian. 


SECOND Portes, ENLARGED REV ISED. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth 


SHAKESPEARE asa DRAMATIC ARTIST: 
vopular [llustration of the of Scientific Criticiem. 
By KICHARD @. MOULTON, ML.A., late scholar of Christ's 
Colleze, Cambridge University ( Extension) Lecturer in Literature, 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DAVID HUME. 
Now ready, witha | Handwriting, 8vo. 


LETTERS of DAVID ‘HUME to WILLIAM 
Now first Edited, with Autobiography, Notes, Index, 
ECK HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Editor 

of the Oxford Edition of * Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
“* We have never seen a work better annotated or better edited, and 

there is an excellent index.”— Academy. 
SECOND or paax BRADLEY'S 
.KCTURES ON JOB." 
Edition, crown cloth, 


LECTURES. on the BOOK of. ‘JOB. De- 
livered in Westminster Abbey by the Very Rev. GEOXGE GRAN- 
BRADLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

*,* Uniform with * Lectures on Ecclesiastes.’ 
“ This scholarly and yet most effective and popular book....No one 
is willing to lay it down till he gets to the end of it.”—Spectator. 


A SUPPLEMENT CALENDAR. 


The. HISTORICAL "REGISTER of the 
VERSITY of UXFORD. Being a Supplement to the Univer- 
} Sabndee with an Alphabetical Record of University Honours 
Tita COMrLETED TO THE END UF TRINITY 

1883. 


o. half-vellum, paper boa: 


PERRAUL’ LT’ POPULAR TALES. Edited 
from the Original French Editions, with an Introduction on 
Pairy Tales, &c., by AN ——" LANG, M.A., late rellow of 
Merton College. New Editio: 

“ Mr. Lang has found a congenial task, which he has executei with 
that combination of profound eeetastnlp and vivacity of style peca- 

' liarly his own.—St. James's Gaze 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London : _HEN RY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed by C. FRANCIS, Atheneum 


Press, Took’s-court, Cursi 
N OC. FRANCIS, at No. 23, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, 


Ch ge E.C.; and Published by the said 
Ohancery-lane, E.O.—Saturday, dfarch 2, 1589. 
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